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Mr. Alexander B. Trowbridge’s home at Port Washington, L. I., where the entrance is at a rear corner and the front looks out over Manhasset Bay 
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The house is of cement plaster on wood construction, with a rough tile roof. « Trowbridge & Ackerman architects 


Designing a House for Its Site 


THE HOME OF MR. ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE AT PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


BY JARED STUYVESANT 


Ege hears a great deal these days 
about designing a house in this 
or that architectural style, but very 
little about the far more important 
matter of designing a house to make 
the most of the chosen site. After all, 
the matter of architectural style is 
largely a secondary one; if the house 
is so planned that it takes advantage 
of every peculiarity of the site and its 
surroundings it matters little to those 

who are to occupy the house as a home whether the porch 

has Georgian columns as supports for the roof, or dark- 
stained rough-hewn timbers, plaster and half-timber for its 
walls, or white painted clapboards. 

A study of the available site for a house is as necessary 

a preliminary to the building of a home as a physician’s 
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diagnosis of a case is necessary for a successful treatment 
of the patient. 

If a home is to be practically successful we cannot merely 
say that we shall- have the dining-room here and the library 
there, basing our decision on the fact that such a disposi- 
tion of these rooms has worked out well in another house 
of our acquaintance. The points of the compass in relation 
to the site, the direction of the available view, the location 
of approaches, the presence of existing trees and other 
buildings, the topography—all these things will have to 
enter into our calculations in planning the new house. 

Perhaps the last-named consideration receives as a rule 
less attention than any of the others. If the site we have 
obtained is not level, or nearly so, our impulse is to cut 
and fill until the face of Nature has been transformed 
into a level plateau in the immediate vicinity of the build- 
ing itself. Now this course is expensive, and it is fre- 
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undesirable as it ts 

lust here, in the 
perfectly frank and logical course | 
that open to 
found one of the greatest oppor- | 
tunities to secure individuality 
and distinction in our future 
home. Why not make the 
house to fit the site, rather than 
making the site conform to an 
arbitrary plan? 


quently as 
unnecessary. 


lies us, will be | 


Mr. Trowbridge, whose house 
illustrates this point so admir- 
ably, architect him- 
self, did not make this common ' wee 
mistake ol people who find it 
a difficult matter to visualize 
either a topographical map or a house plan. I have no 
doubt that during his years of study and preparation:for 
his profession and in the early years of his active practice 
Mr. Trowbridge had developed many a mental picture of 
the home he should day build. But after he had 
actually acquired the site, with its magnificent view out 
over Manhasset Bay and Long Island Sound, | feel just as 
sure that he discarded completely all of his preconceived 
designs and reconstructed the whole scheme to con- 
form to the lay of the land as he had finally found it. 

It was evident at the 
outset that the house 
must have the important 
placed that 
they would command the 
all-important view over 
the water. It was 
equally evident that if 
these were placed on the 
headland level and far 
enough back from its 
edge to allow for a rea- 


being an 


one 


rooms sO 


sonable space in front 
of the building from 
which to walk out and 
enjoy the view from out 
of doors, the rear por- 
tion of the house on the 
first-floor level would 
be considerably above 
ground. In _ fact this 
difference in levels be- 
tween front and rear 
was greater than the 


height of the basement. 
From these peculiarities 
of the site the plan was 
evolved. 

[he driveway = ap- 
proach came naturally 
to the rear. of the 
building rather than 
to the front. Inciden- 
tally it may be noticed 
that this in itself was 





All of the main living rooms are on the front overlooking the water. 
A flight of twelve steps leads up to the entrance loggia 





\ covered brick-paved terrace extends across the water front 
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an advantage, for in that way 
the grand view is kept back as 
a surprise until the visitor has 
entered the house and come out 
into the living-room. 

In order that the climb 
to the first-floor level may not 
be unduly long from the drive- 
way, the entrance porch was 
placed at one corner of the 
building in the rear and at a 
higher level than the entrance 
to the basement at grade. The 
excavated dirt from the cellar 
or basement was used to raise 
the level of this entrance porch, 
so that but twelve steps 
bring the visitor to the entrance loggia above. On the 
water side the headland rises to a slightly higher level 
than that of the first floor, but it has been made 4o slope 
to the right and left to carry the surface water around 
both ends of the building until it finds the lower levels in 
the rear. 

At the far rear end of the building the service rooms 
are located, conveniently related both to the main entrance 
door, and, through the pantry, to the dining-room. The 
outside stairway to the rear level leads down from 
a narrow porch out- 
side the servants’ din- 
ing-room, through a 
door immediately adja- 
cent to the kitchen. 


¥ FIRST FLOOR. 


PLAN 





On: the second and 
third floors there are 
seven bedrooms and 


three bathrooms. 

As to the construction, 
twelve-inch brick walls, 
well waterproofed, were 
used for the basement, 
while the superstructure 
was built up of the fol- 
lowing materials, com- 
mencing with the inside 
finish: plaster on wood 
lath, 2”x 4” studs, j 
sheathing, waterproof 
felt, 2” x 2” wood strips, 
galvanized wire cloth, in 
4” mesh, bearing three 


” 


coats of best cement 
stucco. It will be seen 
that this construction 


gives two air spaces in 
the walls, making the 
house cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. 
The roof is sheathed, 
covered with tar paper, 
wood strips, and a red 
tile having a shaggy 
surface. 











Plant Peonies Now 


BY HENRY 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


OCTORS disagree about the proper time to plant most 
growing things, but they are generally in accord that 


September is the one 
month in which peonies 
may be planted with the 
greatest chance of suc- 
cess. A few of them 
still hold to the opinion 
that early spring is the 
better time, but you may 
take it from the Ameri- 
can Peony Society that 
September is the time to 
plant. 

Do you need to be 
convinced that you really 
need this magnificent 
flower in your garden? 
Then let me name over 
to you some of the 
flower’s striking good 
qualities. In the first 
place, just glance at the 
accompanying _ illustra- 
tions for evidence as to 


Paeonia Solfaterre, a midsummer bloomer of a sulphur shade 


/ 
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A rather unusual and effective combinazion of peonies and standard roses 


HODGMAN 


the size and beauty of this glorious herbaceous plant, which 
may be had in a great variety of colors from white to purple. 





In the second place, the 
peony is hardy—the say- 
ing is that wherever you 
can grow apples your 
peonies will surely resist 
the ravages of winter, 
and a clump that is once 
established will probably 
last through your gen- 
eration. Again, nearly 
all of the many varieties 
are fragrant, and the 
flower is as desirable for 
cutting as the whole 
clump is for landscape 
effects. Finally, and 
what is one of the peony’s 
strongest claims to popu- 
larity, it is very easily 
grown. Insects seem 
not to care for it and it 
is particularly free from 
plant diseases. Conse- 
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quently through our seasons of spraying and dusting the 
peony pursues the even tenor of its healthy way. 

But, to be perfectly fair, and not to be carried away by 
this imposing list of good qualities, | must tell you the peony’s 
faults, few though they are: The plant does not increase as 
rapidly as we might wish; and in some of the double varie- 
ties the stems are too weak for the weight of the magnificent 
blooms, so that a heavy rain will beat them down and 
spatter their immaculate petals, unless the clump is properly 
supported. So, to avoid 
disappointment in this 
regard, you will do well 
to invest in a galvanized 
iron ring supported on 
three legs which are 
pushed into the ground 
similar to the 
well known support fora 
tomato plant but some- 
what larger in diameter. 
[hese supports cost but 
fifteen cents apiece and 
are well worth it, for 
they will last for a‘ num- 
ber of years. 

Now, although the 
peony will do fairly well 
in almost any ordinarily 
fertile soil, it is just as 
well to give it the posi- 
tion best suited to its 
taste, particularly if you 
are going to take any 
pride in the size and 
beauty of the blooms. 
The peony likes a mod- 
erate shade and plenty 
of water. It also has an 
apparently insatiable ap- 
petite for rich food, 
which means that you 
can hardly be too gen- 
erous with the annual 
mulching of cow manure. 
Select a well drained site 
for the planting — not in 
a swamp, with the idea 
of satisfying the flower’s 
craving for water, nor 
under trees, with the idea of securing the shade. If you 
choose the latter location the trees will suck up all the 


available food there is in the ground and leave the peony 
to starve. 


a device 


If you have made up your mind to plant some peonies 
this fall you will do well to prepare the ground for them as 
far as possible in advance of planting. You can secure the 
very best results by digging up the earth for a depth of two 
feet as soon as possible after the middle of August. Work 
in a quantity of well rotted compost or cow manure to 
insure the desirable richness of soil. If your land has a 
tendency toward compact stickiness, loosen it up by work- 
ing in s .reet sweepings or the fine siftings from coal ashes. 





Single peonies do not deserve the neglect they have had in favor of the showy doubles 
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Have your peony roots arrive from the nursery about the 
middle of September and lose no time in setting them out, 
with the crowns two or three inches under the surface. 
Plant them not less than three feet apart. 

If there is danger of zero weather in your latitude it 
would be well to give the plants a mulch of leaf mold in 
November. 

If you have obtained good strong roots the plants will 

probably show a few bloom shoots the first sum- 
mer, but if you want 
to display foresight and 
an unusual amount of 
self-control, pinch off the 
buds and let the young 
plant put all its strength 
into developing its foli- 
age. 
Be Use the hose without 
reserve. The peony is 
a hard drinker as well as 
a huge feeder. 

lf, after the first sum- 
mer you develop aspira- 
tions toward specimen 
blooms for exhibition 
purposes, pinch off all 
the buds along the side 
of each stem and throw 
all the plant’s energy 
into the terminal flow- 
ers. If your enthusiasm 
carries you this far you 
will probably want at 
least one large bed of the 
plants, which should be 
a rectangular one of, say, 
three rows, with the indi- 
vidual plants three or 
four feet apart. But if 
you do not aspire to a 
real collection- of the 
many interesting varie- 
ties, plant at least a few 
of the tried and true 
favorites in the border 
around the house, not 
forgetting a clump or two 
about the porch or ter- 
race steps. 

The peony’s season of bloom starts about the middle of 
May with P. tenuzfolia, a crimson single variety, after which 
the well known double red peony (P. officinalis, var. rubra) 
carries on the good work. Then the tree peonies bloom 
(P. Moutan), their season being overlapped by the earliest 
varieties of the Chinese peonies (P. albiflora), with the later 

varieties of this group winding up the season early in July. 

Professor ]. Eliot Coit has proposed a classification for 
the peony family, and system of nomenclature which brings 
order out of the chaos that has long existed. He classifies 
as Single all peonies which have occasionally been called by 
the term ‘ "* The Japanese peonies are those in 


‘anemone. 
which the process of doubling has just begun. The Bombs 











The tree peony (P. Moutan) is a woody shrub, three or fo" feet high, which does not die down to the ground each year 


comprise those that have taken the next step toward white with sulphur tint, mid-season, very fragrant, 
doubling, where no vestige of the anthers shows. Then _ good. 


come the Semi-doubles, the Crowns and the Rose type, Red—-Mikado: lilac purple, midseason, good. Paradoxa: 
the latter the common fully double bloom. red, early, very dwarf grower. Reine Potard: sol- 
The following varieties are set down, not as the only ferino red, midseason, good. 


good ones, but because they 
produced fairly typical blooms 
last year in the tests made at the 
Cornell Experiment Station: 


BOMB 


White—Canari: double white, 
fairly good, late. Duc de 
Wellington: white with sul- 
phur centre, late bloomer, 
very good. Virgo Maria: 
pure white, late bloomer, 
fairly good. 

Pink—Aspasie: double, light pink 
with sulphur collar, early, 
medium in value. Jeanne 
d’Arc: pink and sulphur, 
early to midseason, good. 
Teniers: deep pink, late 
bloomer, good. Triomphe 
du Nord: pink, very large, 
free bloomer, midseason, 
grows in clusters, stout 
stem, very good variety. 
Victoire Modeste: viola- 
ceous pink, early bloomer, 
good. 

Red—Duchesse de Nemours 
(Guerin): deep pink or vio- 
let, early bloomer, good. 
Francois I.: rosy magenta, 


SINGLE. 


White—La Fiancée: large, very 
free flowering, early, very 
good. 

Pink—Clio: large, early bloomer, 
good, keeps well for a sin- 
gle. 

Red—Intermedia: crimson car- 
mine, very early, good. Mon- 
sieur Marsaux: rosy mag- 
enta, mid season, good. 
Microcarpa: red, early, 
good. The Moor: dark 
red, early, good. Pal- 
lasi: red, very early, good. 
Peregrina: red, very early, 
good. Rosy Gem: purplish 
lake red, very early, good. 


JAPANESE. 


White—Chrysanthemiflora: white 
with yellowish centre, early 
good. Mrs. Gwyn-Lewis: A large bloom of a typical full double peony (Continued on page 8) 
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the 


Wheeler 


marks the front of 


Mr 


koery” Bishop house, which was 


designed by Joy Dow, architect 


[he strong horizontal lines in Germantown hood and cornice save the 
proportions by reducing the apparent height 


A New House Inspired by an Old One 


THE BISHOP HOUSE 
\ FAMOUS COLONIAL 
BY HENRY 
has been said that genius consists of an infinite 


capacity 


factor init 


for taking pains. But there is another 
the ability to think of things, and that is what 
an architect must have, in good store, if he would build a 
house that really achieves distinction. 

| think | can claim that the Bishop House at Norwalk 
possesses the last-named quality without much fear of 
contradiction. The house ts surely not one of the million 
that we are perfectly content to pass by with never a 
look. It compels attention, not because of any 
eccentricity in design, not because of any weird hybrids 
among its architectural motives, nor because of any unusual 
and dazzling color scheme, but solely because it does have 


Sec ond 


that elusive quality of | 
architectural distinc- 1, |r g 
tion 

lt is a gentleman 


and a 


traces 


among houses, 
gentleman that 
his lineage back to noble 
ancestors 

It is not always profit- 
able try 
beauty of any kind 
most us are content 
to recognize if, enjoy it, 
and let it go at that. In 


to dissecting 


of 


\T NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, WHICH IS A DIRECT LINEAL DESCENDANT FROM 
ANCESTOR, SHIRLEY-ON-THE-JAMES 


LORSAY, 3rd 

general principle or two that might well be kept in mind. 
In the first place, a glance at the floor plans reproduced 
herewith suggests the idea that the house is not a great 
success as regards bedroom accommodation. The fact is, 
however, that the third story is very different from the 
general run in the extent of its floor space. It contains 
as many bedrooms as the second floor, and has a bath and 
a storage room as well. Moreover, these rooms are not 
made unbearably hot in summer through the close prox- 
imity of the roof; above the third story there is an air 
chamber of considerable extent, reached by a scuttle, and 
ventilated by means of the eyebrow windows visible in 
the two photographs of the exterior. Ordinarily a house 
of such comparatively 
small area would be in- 
ordinately high with 
three full stories and an 
air chamber above; prob- 
ably it would look more 
like a shot tower than a 
private residence. That 
the Bishop house does 
not even faintly suggest 
such a fault is due to 
Mr. Dow’s able handling 
of his roof lines and the 


- 





this however, | 
think it would perhaps 
be really helpful to those 
of us who hope one day 
to build, if we were to 
try to find just why the 
Bishop house is good, 
and deduct 


case, 


therefrom a 


strong horizontal lines 





that extend entirely 








At the side of the living-room a minor entrance doorway is sheltered by a 


projection from the hood 


around the house in the 
Germantown hood above 
the first story windows, 
and in the cornice at the 
base of the roof. 

Another feature that 
will be at once apparent 
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In addition to the rooms shown on the first and second story plans the third story 


is the lack of a porch in the ordinary sense of the word. In 
its place there is the Porch Entry at the front of the hall, 
reached by twoshort flights of side steps with wide stoops. 


Its wide opening in front, 
capable of being closed up with 
blinds, provides at will either 
a sitting-porch or a vestibule. 
In addition the side entrance 
to the living-room, with its 
quaint projecting shelter from 
the Germantown hood, pro- 
vides another means of egress 
to the garden. 

There are parquetry floors 
laid in a_ special design 
throughout the first and sec- 
ond stories excepting in the 
kitchen, where a maple floor 
serves the purpose better, and 
in the bathrooms where tile 
is used. On the first story 
the doors are of mahogany 
with crystal knobs, excepting 
in the service portion, where 
white pine is used, painted 
white. Upstairs the white 
painted woodwork is in evi- 
dence throughout, including 
wainscoting in all the princi- 
pal rooms. Most of the rooms 
are papered from chair-rail 
to the wooden cornices, and 
the ceilings show white 
plaster. The Porch Entry 
also has a plastered ceiling, 
this time with an interesting 
texture and a tinge of gray. 

The oval dining-room is 
another point of interest, 
made more attractive by rea- 








White painted woodwork, with wainscoting and ‘mahogany doors, 


preserve the Colonial atmosphere of the interior 


(81) 


affords four more bedrooms, 


a bath and a store-room 


son of its fireplace at one end and its two built-in china 
closets flanking the doorway at the other. 
ing of fireplaces, the Bishop house has a generous supply of 


And speak- 


hall, in living- 
in the owner's 
besides the one 
lends cheer to those at 


them—in 
room, and 
bedroom, 
that 
table. 

Two bathrooms appear in 
the second story plan, one a 
private one for the owner, 
and opening only from his 
bedchamber, the other open- 
ing from the hall. 

The house is heated by an 
improved warm-air system 
that provides about double 
the usual quantity of warmed 
air at a temperature low 
enough to insure its being 
pleasantly wholesome. 

There can hardly be said to 
be a “front” and a “back”’ of 
the Bishop house, for the 
back has none of the un- 
pleasant and unsightly fea- 
tures that are commonly ex- 
pected. Here the service 
entrance is located unobtru- 
sively at one corner and the 
main portion of the rear is 
scarcely less attractive than 
the front. It is said that 
there lives a man in Norwalk 
who has been so fascinated 
with the rear elevation of the 
house that he can claim but 
scant acquaintance with the 
building from other points of 
view. 





An interesting pattern in blue on a tobacco 
brown fibre paper 


Wall Papers 


SOME HELPFUL 
SUGGESTIONS UPON THEIR 
CHOICE AND USE-—-THE 
TREND OF THE 
NEW DESIGNS 











BY MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 
in Colonial style 


A good bedroom paper for a room furnished 
Cc XOSING wall papers is not an easy task and cannot 

4 be entered upon without much forethought and a 
firm resolve not to be side-tracked by effective novelties. 
Many of these attract the eye, when seen in a small piece, 
but may become a source of worry and 
discomfort. 

One reason why it is difficult to choose 
wall papers is that there are such hundreds 
of deplorably ugly papers exhibited for 
sale, especially in the large wall paper 
stores. The majority of people have bad 
taste; this is a sad statement to make, but 
one has only to talk to a manufacturer of 
papers to find that it is true. He has to 
cater to the large majority and this is why 
there are so many more ugly things than 
good, It is not necessarily that he ad- 
mires them, but that there is a demand 
for them among a certain class of people. 

If pattern and its effect were studied, 
if color were understood, and if the pur- 
pose of each room were considered, the 
fatal mistakes so often made need not be. 
There are certain rules that we must have 
well in mind in choosing papers; the 
color and kind of woodwork already in 
the room must govern the choice; the 
amount of light will also determine the 
quality of color that the room requires; 
then the use to which the room will be put 
should also govern the selection. If the 
furniture and floor covering have already 
been selected, they will materially in- 





An effective Chinese design that would 
do well in a Colonial bedroom 
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AND TIMELY 






A well balanced floral paper that does not 
give an irritating geometric pattern 


fluence the decision of color; draperies play an impor- 
tant part; and last, but not least, the colors of the adjoin- 
ing rooms must be taken into consideration. 

If a woman possesses no imagination as to how a room 


will appear when papered and furnished, 
it is imperative that she go to a good 
decorator, where the choice of wall 
papers has already been sifted and un- 
suitable wall coverings eliminated. This 
will save her much confusion and time, 
and the professional help at her disposal 
can be relied upon at a first-rate house. 
Papers cost the same whether they are 
bought at a cheap or at an exclusive house, 
as the manufacturer decides the prices; 
so, when there is nothing to be gained by 
going to a second-rate place, it is only 
false economy not to go to the best. 
Another point in favor of the decorator is 
that he frequently can control certain 
papers because of the quantity that he 
buys, and in this way an exclusive and 
beautiful wall paper can often be obtained 
which could not be seen elsewhere. A 
good decorator never puts into stock a 
wall paper that he cannot furnish up to; 
his fabrics will all be selected to harmonize 
with the wall papers, and this in itself is 
a great help to the amateur. 

This season the note of simplicity pre- 
vails—inconspicuous stripes, small pat- 
terns, cheviots and fabric papers hold 
sway; and when these are used with the 











This kind of floral design becomes exceed- 


ingly tiresome through repetition 


right kind of hangings the effect is most 
restful. We are apt to forget that our 
walls produce the atmosphere of our 
homes and should not, as a rule, stand 
out too strongly in relief. Little jasper 
stripes at twenty-five cents are charm- 
ing for bedrooms, and when used with 
in which birds predominate, the effect is 
quires little in the way of pictures, or 
to adorn the room. 


Some of the choicest little bedrooms have been covered 


with cream white wall papers of two- 
tone stripe, and their daintiness . and 
beauty cannot be surpassed, especially 
with mahogany furniture and white 
paint, or even with furniture to match 
the woodwork; with a chintz pattern 
for chair seats and cushions, there is 
enough pattern in the room to make 
it bright and attractive. 

Although French paneling in paper 
has gone out, the French panel treat- 
ment in wood is very much used, 
especially in city drawing-rooms, or for 
a boudoir; but it should be the genuine 
French panel wall treatment carried 
out in wood, and not a tawdry imita- 
tion in paper. For years we felt that 
a tapestry dining-room, with mahog- 
any furniture and white woodwork, 
could not be improved upon, but this 
season broad two-tone stripes and 
plain papers have almost taken the 
place of tapestries. There are, how- 
ever, one or two new papers which 
suggest the old tapestry. One paper is 
two-tone until it reaches within four 
or five feet of the ceiling; here it is 
ornamented with fruit and flowers, 
in colors so soft and seductive that it 
still possesses the background effect. 


A tan cheviot paper bearing an Art Nouveau 
outline pattern in brown 


the gay chintzes, 
beautiful and re- 
small bric-a-brac, 





A string peony frieze that would be suitable 
for lower hall, dining-room or living room 


One of these new papers, with also 


a two-tone background effect for the 
lower walls, shows a wealth of Dutch 
tulips falling from the frieze line. No 
picture molding could be used on such 
a paper, because the cords could not run 
through the frieze, and a severe line of woodwork coming 
just below the frieze would spoil the charming unbroken 
effect; so, in a room papered in this style pictures might 


well be omitted. Plain hangings, or hangings with a fruit 


to hue a Ae 





A poster frieze in red and green on a tan cheviot 


ground 


($32) 


border, would be correct for such a room, 


Gone are tile effects in bathroom 
papers, and tiny Colonial figured 
papers have entirely taken their place. 
A small diamond pattern, in soft 
color, is particularly charming for a 
bathroom wall; but one lady has used 
this pattern in yellow for her halls in 
a large Colonial house in the country, 
and all who see the paper realize that 
it might have been designed especially 
for that place. It has a slightly pol- 
ished surface, so is easy to keep clean. 

Stripes are wider than ever this 
year, but there is so little difference in 
the color value of the two tones that 
they give almost the effect of plain 
paper, and what would be aggressive 
in a two-tone stripe is in perfect taste 
in these new papers. 

Very beautiful is the striking pat- 
tern and strongly colored bird paper 
intended for a large room; when used 
on the upper walls above a plain base 
it is distinctly decorative, whereas, if 
the same paper were used all over the 
walls of a tiny room, the effect would 
be overpowering and aggressive. 

The English poster friezes still hold 
their own, especially when used with 

(Continued on page 12) 
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WHY THEY ARE 
BACKBONE OF 


Perennial phlox is most effective in 


masses 


SOR those lovers of flowers who are unable to command 
I help to take care of the annuals, | want to urge a 
closer acquaintance with the herbaceous perennials. It 
takes a lot of time and trouble to keep a bed of annuals 
in good condition throughout the summer months. Peren- 
nials, on the other hand, take care of themselves. Further- 
more, they are not so susceptible to harm from changes in 
temperature and seasons of drought. 

Long-continued cultivation has brought out wonderful 
beauties in many of the herbaceous perennials and while 
they still retain the familiar characteristics that distin- 
guished them in the gardens of long ago, they are neverthe- 
less more beautiful now than ever. 

Of course, the main purpose of any garden owner is to 
find plants that will bloom early, in the mid-summer and 
late, so as to afford bloom continually and abundantly 
throughout the season. Here are some of the better known 
perennials, with a word as to varieties that have proven 
their worth in the author’s garden. It should hardly be 
necessary to add that strong, hardy plants only should be 
secured and these from reliable nurseries. It is well to order 
one’s selections early in the season, so as to get first choice 
and so that the plants may be well established before 
frost. 

The large-flowering, hardy perennial phlox, in its bril- 
liant and diversified colorings, will bloom from May to 
frost, after it is once well settled in its place in the garden 
Among the varieties worthy of note are:—P. Bonnetain, 
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The German iris blooms for about three weeks just preceding the 


Hardy Perennials 

WORTHY 

THE BUSY MAN’S GARDEN 
BY MRS. M. A. NICHOLS 

Photographs by Nathan R. 


variety 


OF BEING, MADE THE 


Sow seeds of perennial or annual 


Graves and the Editor 
larkspur now 


rose overlaid with salmon; 
red with crimson eye; 
deep crimson eye; 
white. 

Peonies are gaining favor at a rapid rate, in the minds 
of some out-rivalling the rose. Moreover, they do not 
require half the trouble that is necessary for rose culture, 
if we would have the best flowers. Peonies are not subject 
to insects and do not require anything more in the way of 
winter protection than a light mulching after cutting down 
the old stalks. They like a rich, loamy soil, but will do well 
in an ordinary garden and are not hard to please as regards 
location. A friend of mine has a hedge of them in which 
the various colors appear, and it is gorgeous indeed! 

Among the varieties that have proven their worth are: 
the new fern-leaved peony, Tenuifolia, a rich crimson 
double, resembling the General Jacqueminot rose in color, 
with fine feathered foliage; Rubra Plena, a vivid red; 
Rosea Plena, a beautiful rose color; Queen Victoria, an 
extra fine white; and the lighter intermingled shades are 
especially fine. 

Carnation pinks are always satisfactory, 
one color crimson. These are truly next to the “divine 
flower.’’ | have managed to have a large cluster of them 
the past two seasons, by taking up a large pailful for the 
cellar, a potful for the window garden, and protecting 
those remaining in the ground with a light covering. All 
three experiments were successful, and as a result, when 


R. P. Struthers, brilliant rosy- 
Coquelicot, fine pure scarlet with 
Jeanne d’Arc, a magnificent pure 


especially the 








Shasta daisies—a Burbank creation—make an effective border 


placed together in the ground, in the spring, the flowers 
bloom continually from June until the severe frosts come, 
furnishing huge bouquets during the whole summer. 


Hollyhocks, of course, must not be 
forgotten. If well selected as to color, 
they are showy in the extreme. Al- 
though one may plant seed as late as 
October, and have blooming plants the 
following year, it is far more satisfac- 
tory to buy plants of the colors desired 
and have them bloom the first year. 
Pink, white, rose, crimson, maroon, and 
yellow make a very rich combination. 
They show to better advantage when 
planted in a cluster, a foot and a half 
apart, rather than in a border as one 
usually sees them. Although considered 
a hardy perennial, hollyhocks require a 
good mulch in the northern climates. 

Numerous brilliant yellow blooms of 
Golden Glow may be seen in almost 
every well regulated garden in August 
and September. The plant is one of the 
most effective of the taller perennials 
for bloom at that time of the year. 
Like roses, however, it needs continual 
watching to guard against the insects 
that infest it. It is very hardy and will 
live anywhere with slight protection. 


Coreopsis blooms from June until frost 
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Buy plants of hollyhocks so as to get the desired colors 


The Japanese Iris is one of the most desirable of peren- 
nials, with a character so different from all the rest. Once 
installed in the garden, it is there to stay, provided that it is 
given a rich, moist soil. It resembles the 
orchids in their rich colorings, and 
blooms from about the middle of June 


for five or six weeks. Among the tried 
varieties, are Yomo-No-Umi, white, the 
finest six-petaled double; Uchiu, a 
bright purple double, with crimson 
sheen and few white veins; Kagaribi, a 
white double, beautifully traced and 
marbled with ultramarine blue. 

A well regulated garden of perennial 
flowers would hardly be complete with- 
out the familiar coreopsis, whose small, 
golden-yellow flowers begin blooming 
early in June and continue until frost. 

The Shasta Daisy will doubtless be- 
come increasingly popular as it becomes 
better known in the East. The young 
plants do not bloom until late the first 
season, but the second summer they 
bloom profusely throughout the sum- 
mer. 

The hardy Larkspur must not be 
omitted from this list, because of its 
stately habit of growth and varieties of 
colorings. 
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Hillcrest as it stands is a house remodeled along purely Georgian lines from a nondescript building of the late seventies 


Hillcrest,” Port Hope, Ontario 


\ REMODELED COLONIAL 


climate 
have 


AN excellent 
v4 country 

and their vicinity [his 
part of Canada was set- 
tled shortly after the 
Revolutionary War and 
now has the appearance 
of fairly great age. With 
the addition of old manor 
houses and old churches 


one could imagine one- 
self in England, as the 
country is rolling and 


well wooded, with many 
elms, and the farmhouses 
usually substantially 
built of brick or 
Not the least attraction 
is Lake Ontario, which 
in its coloring often 
rivals the Mediterranean. 

Overlooking Lake On- 
tario there ts a high piece 
of land which is practi- 
cally a woods of oaks and 


stone. 


induced 


BY J 


a beautiful and 


a number of 


The rolling character of the site 


feature of 


COUNTRY 


cultivated 
Americans 
establish country homes in Cobourg and Port Hope, ‘ Intario, 


HOME OVERLOOKING LAKE 
L. SCHWARTZ 


large pines. 


ONTARIO 


On the highest point is situated “ Hillcrest,” 


to standing about 250 feet above the lake with grounds of 


oaks covering some thirteen acres. 





made the bridge a necessary and picturesque 
the approach 


(30) 


The house is very appro- 
priately named, as the 
ground it stands upon is 
almost the only level 
land in that vicinity. 
The original house was 
well built about thirty 
years ago, and was L- 
shaped with no particu- 
lar architectural features. 
The old walls were re- 
tained in the transforma- 
tion of the ola building 
into a practically new 
house, both inside and 
out, in the Georgian 
style. First a wing was 
added at the north side, 
to correspond with the 
south wing, and a ve- 
randa with lonic col- 
umns was built between 
the two, making the east 
front. Later a north 
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front was made by adding to the 
west end and erecting a portico of 
Corinthian columns. This faces 
the road, while the east front 
overlooks the town and Lake 
Ontario. All the windows were 
altered to conform to the Georg- 
ian style, as were all the other 
details of the exterior—cornice, 
dormer windows, casement win- 
dows and new doors being added. 
While the exterior of the house is 
very attractive and in good style, 
the interior, the magnificent view 
and situation and the grounds are 
what make “Hillcrest’’ a very 
beautiful country home. 

The situation is unique and the 
available view can be imagined 
when one pictures the possibility 
of sitting in the middle of the 
drawing-room on a clear day and 
seeing over the blue waters of 
Lake Ontario for thirty miles. 
From the verandas a prospect 
can be had of many miles over 
town, rolling country and far dis- 
tant wooded hills, as well as the 
sight of the ever beautiful lake. 

The fine oaks and rolling hilly 
land give the grounds an effect of substantial permanence. niture, ninety per cent. of which are good American speci- 
The natural beauties have been augmented by walks and mens of the the 18th century; this collection has been 
drives, Italian gardens, tennis courts, Georgian summer- described in House AND GARDEN, and two pages illustrating 
house and bridge, and so on. 

Entering the east door one 
finds the dining-room to the left 
of the hall and the drawing-room 
to the right. The former is 27 
feet in length and 164 feet in 
width. The large door from the 
hall contains a good stationary 
Colonial transom, which, with the 
chair-rail, door leading to the en- 
closed veranda, the mantelpiece 
and plaster cornice, are the archi- 
tectural decorations of the room. 
In this room, as well as the other 
rooms, the mantels are those of 
wood, while, with the exception 
of the library, the woodwork 
throughout the house is painted 
white. The wall paper of the 
dining-room is ivory white with 
all the patterns in green; it was 
copied from that in an old house 
in North Carolina. 

So many houses are spoilt by 
the architectural features and the 
fact that the furniture is not in 
harmony. Such is not the case 
at “‘Hillcrest,’’ where there exists 
a fine collection of antique fur- 





The library is the only room with dark woodwork, and the furniture is largely of 17th century 
English oak 





The octagonal Yellow Room, where everything is Co!onial, even to the clasps that hold back the curtains 
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The dining-room paper is ivory white with a green pattern, copied from 
an old house in North Carolina 


parts of it are in this issue. So far as possible it was 
attempted to make each room illustrate a certain style of 
furniture; thus the dining-room is furnished principally 
in the Sheraton style, the chairs, dining-table, one side- 
board and a cellaret belonging to that period; while the 
two other sideboards belong to the style which harmonizes 
best with the Sheraton, that is to say the Hepplewhite. 
Ihe chairs are remarkably fine and are a set which came 
from an old house in New Jersey. Almost all the pieces 
on the sideboard are genuine old specimens of Georgian 
silver and Sheffield plate 

[he drawing-room is a stately one, 164 feet wide and 36 
feet in length. The furniture is not so much indicative of 
one style, but is, however, harmonious and belonging to the 
English designs of the Georgian Era. Among the treasures 
is a beautiful pair of large Hepplewhite mirrors (found in 
Philadelphia) and a splendid Chippendale upholstered 
arm-chair, the carving of which ts gilded. On either side 
of the fireplace ts a large Dresden Mayflower vase, between 





White woodwork and genuine o!d Colonial furniture prevail in the 


bedrooms 
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which is seen a handsome old brass fender, five and a half 
feet long. Above, on the mantelshelf, is a pair of fine old 
French bronzes of the time of Napoleon I, one by Deleselle, 
the other by A. L. Veel. . The main architectural features of 
the drawing-room are the large white mantelpiece, the 
window seats at both ends, and a good plaster cornice. 
The woodwork is white and the wall paper a plain rich green, 
the upholstery and the hangings being of the same coloring. 
From the drawing-room one enters the library, a large 
room, in shape and style resembling an old Jacobean hall, 
with a length of 48 feet and a width of 16} feet. This is 
the only room which is not in the Colonial style, the wood- 


ae 


Hillcrest’s acres are notable for the growth of oaks and pines 


work being quartered oak stained a very dark color, while 
the wall covering is a plain rich red; the hangings are of 
a mohair damask of the same color. Most of the furniture 
was imported from England, being old pieces of the seven- 
teenth century. There are, however, some good American 
“Queen Anne”’ walnut chairs, and a couple of good seven- 
teenth century tables, a very rare one in the foreground. 
A fine olive-wood chest, beautifully carved and of the same 
century, is shown in the illustration. In the rear of the 
library is an octagon-shaped room containing some rare 
specimens of American Chippendale. It is known as the 
Yellow Room, ‘the wall paper being of that color, while 
the furniture covering is woolen rep of a medium dark blue. 
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The Kitchen Bouquet 


PARSLEY, SAGE THYME, SAVORY, MARJORAM, DILL, MINT 


, TARRAGON, BASIL, 


ANISE, AND THE REST—HOW THEY ARE CULTIVATED 
AND HOW USED IN COOKING 


eee Vs 


ROACH 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


b te aromatic plants that make up the kitchen bouquet 

do not play the important part in American cookery 
that they do in European. The English housewife uses 
many varieties of herbs scarcely known in America, while 
the French chef and the German frau are well versed in the 
fine flavors produced by the addition of a pinch of sweet 
herbs. The cultivation of these herbs is not so difficult 
but that everyone can have a few of the more popular ones 
in the garden. The 
strength and fineness of 
the flavor depend mostly 
upon the harvesting and 
curing of herbs. They 
should be gathered in 
the morning as soon as 
the dew is off and before 
the hot sun has taken 
the oil from the leaves. 
Herbs should be _har- 
vested just before the 
first blossoms appear, as 
the plants are then rich- 
est in oil. To dry the 
herbs, a dry, warm, airy 
place is essential, and 
they must be well dried 
before storing for winter. 
Oven drying is much 
quicker, but the oil is apt 
to evaporate before the 
leaves get dry. Glass 
or tin receptacles are 
best for storing dried 
herbs, as cardboard, or 
paper, absorbs too much 
of the oil and fragrance, 
Sage loses its strength very rapidly and is generally weak 
if kept for more than one year. For herbs whose seeds are 
used for seasoning, the following method of curing is pref- 
erable: After the dew is off and the sun has dried the 
plants, gather the ripe seed heads and spread loosely upon 
closely woven cloth, placed where a warm, dry current of 
air will pass over and through them. In a few days the 
seeds will be dry enough to be rubbed out between the 
palms of the hands. They should again be dried, as the 
least moisture spoils the seeds after they are stored. 

With the exception of tarragon, which never produces 
fertile flowers, the herbs may be grown from seed. As the 
seeds and seedlings are so very small it is better to plant in 
shallow boxes, and transplant once into small pots or other 
boxes before moving into the open garden. All of the 
perennial herbs can be propagated from cuttings or layers. 

The soil for herbs should be a fairly rich garden soil. If 








Dill, of which both stalks and seeds are used in pickling; and marjoram, 
used as a seasoning for fish 


the soil is too rich, the plants will grow to rank foliage at 
the expense of the oil. 

Parsley, a biennial, is mostly grown as an annual from 
seed. The seeds are very slow to germinate and must be 
given plenty of time. It is one of the best known of the 
herbs and is often used as a garnish. The dark green leaves 
should be gathered for drying, but the plant can easily be 
kept green throughout the winter in a box in the kitchen 
window. 

Sage, used mostly to 
flavor dressing for pork, 
goose or duck, is a per- 
ennial shrub which may 
be grown from seed, or 
propagated by means of 
layers; that is by peg- 
ging down a branch and 
covering with half an 
inch or more of earth. 

Thyme, another shrub, 
is not so widely known 
as sage, but is a finer, 
less pungent flavor for 
dressing and is used to 
flavor sauces for boiled 
meats and fish. It is 
grown in’much the same 
manner as sage. 

Savory is of two kinds, 
summer or annual, and 
winter or perennial. The 
annual is generally raised 
and the early spring seed- 
lings may be first nipped 
in June. The leaves 
and tendertops are used 
with marjoram and thyme to season the dressing for roast 
turkey, veal or fish. 

Marjoram is of two species, Pot and Sweet. Pot is a 
perennial and grows about two feet high. Sweet marjoram, 
an annual, is much smaller and can be cut first in June. 
It is used mostly as a seasoning for fish. 

Mint is closely associated with spring lamb. It propa- 
gates so readily by means of each joint rooting and forming 
a new plant, that it soon becomes a weed if left to itself and 
does not often find a place in a well tilled garden. A rather 
damp, unused corner of the yard is a good spot in which to 
grow the wherewithal for the mint sauce or julep. 

; Dill, of which both stalks and seeds are used in pickling, 
should be sown in drills fifteen to eighteen inches, and the 
plants thinned to eight inches. 

Fennel is grown much the same as dill. 


(Continued on page 12) 


Florence fennel, 
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Looking down over the Larz Anderson garden, which was designed and made by a gardener from Japan 


A Japanese Garden in America 


BY ISABEL 


LITTLE corner near a Massachusetts country house 

has been made into a most bewitching spot. When 
you enter the thatched gateway you forget New England, 
you are in Japan. 

You see Onchi San, dressed in his native costume, stand- 
ing by the birds’ bath-tub, watching the pretty feathery 
creatures as they splash in the hollow stone filled with rain- 
water. Presently he steps inside the wicker enclosure and 
washes too, for he has been weeding the garden which he 
has designed and made with his queer little upside-down 
tools. 

Peeping in and out of the cracks of the wood-paneled 
and bamboo fence climb rainbow morning-glories. _ Irreg- 
ular stepping-stones on a grassy path lead you to miniature 
mountains with dwarfed evergreens fifty years old, and 
wee maples turning red, colored by Jack Frost, but pinched 
by Onchi's hand to keep them tiny. A waterfall, called 
“Wash the Moon Cascade,”’ trickles down over some rocks 
into a clear pool, which is spanned by a pigmy bridge. 
Gold and silver fishes disport themselves below in the 
sunshine; when Onchi claps his hands they gather about 
him and eat from his fingers. Tall spears of Iris rise from 
the pool, and the leaves of the lotus float on the water. 
Vine-covered bamboo. lattices make shaded nooks for the 
croaking frogs and fishes. 


ANDERSON 


Here and there among the greens are bright-colored 
bowls with grotesque designs, and gray stone lanterns. 
Above you rises the huge bronze eagle; he is the one high 
point, the key of the Japanese garden. His piercing eye 
looks down to frighten you, but, reflected in the smooth 
surface of a pool near by, sits the calm and smiling Buddha 
to dispel the fear; and so peace and happiness pervade 
this little fragment of the far East. It is only when your 
eye suddenly catches sight of the big elm hanging over all 
that you realize that you are at home. 

Onchi San has come from over the warm seas to show us 
an art of the old world. There are very few real Japanese 
gardens in this country, so Onchi says. Why is it we 
haven’t more when they are so attractive and full of interest? 

Of course Onchi cannot produce by magic in a night 
a wonderful avenue of cryptomerias such as you see in his 
country, nor the quaint crooked pines that line Japan’s 
shores, nor the glorious golden temples, a net-work of 
wonderful carving, such as you find at Nicho. He can, 
however, with a “little patience, reproduce the charming 
tea house; and the fragrant pink cherry tree and the soft 
mauve wistaria (its blossoms as long as an umbrella) can 
be made to grow; although Japanese gardens, as a rule, 
have little color, or only one specimen in blossom at a 
time. 
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Pretty storks in a cage can be had, such as you find over 
there in their tea house gardens, and brilliant long-tailed 
pheasants to strut about, or bright colored ducks to 
swim in the ponds. 

And you may have also an old Buddha which will sit in 
the shade and look down in meditation into the deepest 
spot in the pool; and stone lanterns which, on a summer’s 
evening may be lighted, reflecting on the still water, making 
you dream of Nara, where the huge bronze Buddha sleeps, 
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and the pretty spotted deer graze while the lanterns twinkle 
in the night. 

Clear green tea may be served from tiny porcelain 
cups to one’s guests, or the delicious hot sacki on lacquer 
trays, while dainty bamboo and silver pipes are passed, 
and sweetmeats on plates decorated with the deeds of 
the forty Ronins, those brave and reckless Samurai, the 
murderous feudal chiefs they love to tell about to-day, 
who fought so fiercely with their two swords. 


Poisonous Vagrant Weeds 


BY A. QO. 


MONG the various weeds which bloom each year along 
our country roadsides, it is interesting to see how 
many are tramps and emigrants from Europe. Often these 
wayfarers from other lands have desirable, ornamental 
qualities to contribute to the general attraction of the 
flowers growing by the side of the road, but unfortunately 
many of them have objectionable traits of character, and suc- 
ceed in firmly implanting themselves on ground from which 
they have crowded out our own beautiful wild flowers. 

One of the most noxious of these vagrants is the Corn 
Cockle (Agrostamma githago). \t is a woolly annual, from 
one to three feet high, covered with dense, white hairs. 
The flowers are solitary, and conspicuous, showing about 
even with the heads of grain. In color they are rose-pink, 
tinged with violet, and have five petals, beneath which the 
elongated lobes of the calyx project like rays. The seed 
capsule encloses rough, black, irregularly rounded seeds, 
which contain the poisonous principle known as smilacin. 
These seeds get into the grain, and in spite of the fact that 
machinery is used to remove them from the wheat, it is so 
difficult to separate them that they are often found mixed 
with the flour, and the quantity which remains determines 
its grade. In some European countries, where dealers are 
unscrupulous, this amounts to 30 or 40 per cent. and causes 
acute poisoning—and even death—after it has been made 
into bread, and eaten. 

Another familiar poisonous weed which originally came 
from Europe, and which has proved troublesome in grain 
fields and pastures throughout the United States, is the 
Black Mustard (Brassica nigra). Its little, bright, four- 
petaled, yellow flowers are seen in waste places and along 
roadsides, from June until September, appearing in clusters 
at the end of elongated stems, closely crowded with erect, 
green pods, an inch long, filled with seeds. The plant is 
from four to six feet high, stiff, freely branching, and 
covered at the base with bristly hairs. The leaves are 
smooth towards the top of the plant, somewhat lance- 
shaped, and slightly toothed. The seeds of both the 
Black Mustard, and the White Mustard (Sinapis alba),— 
a species with larger flowers, of a paler shade of yellow— 
yield with pressure a poisonous oil, called oil of mustard. 
In medicine it is used outwardly in the form of plasters and 
poultices as a rubefacient; and internally as an emetic. 
The seeds are highly poisonous, producing gastric inflamma- 
tion and causing acute suffering. 

The Black Mustard has become a great pest in Southern 
California, covering thousands of acres, where it grows to 
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a height of six feet, and forms impenetrable thickets. In 
the shops the seeds bring from three to six cents per pound, 
and yet so slow are we to recognize the pharmaceutic and 
commercial value of the common weeds which grow every- 
where about us, that in one year alone 5,302 2,876 pounds 
of Black and White Mustard seeds were meceted into the 
United States. In Europe the Mustard is cultivated. 

The parable of the grain of mustard seed, “‘ Which indeed 


is the least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree,” alludes to 


a tree called by the Arabs Khardal 

The well known 
pink flowers of the 
Bouncing Bet (Sa- 
ponaria officinalis) 
which bloom in 
dense heads by the 
ruined walls of de- 


(Salvadora persica). 


serted cellar pits, 
and in occasional 
clumps along the 


roadsides, belong to 
still another poison- 
ous weed from Eu- 
rope. 

The root abounds 
in the toxic princi- 
ple saponin, which, 
apart from marked 
poisonous proper- 
ties, possess consid- 
erable medicinal 
value. 

The Great or 
Stinging Nettle (Ur- 
tica dioica) and the 
Small Nettle (Ur- 
tica urens) must also 
be numbered among 
the undesirable weeds which have pushed their way into our 
unwilling recognition. They are armed with sharp, hooked 
hairs, charged with a liquid known as formic acid, which 
produces a stinging, sharp, burning pain when the plant 
comes in contact with the skin. Although the poisonous irri- 
tation does not last long, it is intensely disagreeable particu- 
larly for the delicate skin of children. The rash may berelieved 
by bathing the affected parts with alcohol or laudanum. 





Black and (to the left) White Mustard, poison- 


ous weeds, the former being a California pest 
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e and Garden 


eagle, the stone Buddha and lanterns, and in dwarf evergreens, a tiny bridge and a waterfall, rather than in flowers 








Difficult Spots on the Lawn 


hough the elms were t ere, 
sO persistent as 
idealism 


grass to grow) Was 
to quite overshadow the 
of it all 

One day we thought of that queer 
little plant, with round aromatic 
leaves and miniature blue flowers, 
and the thing was done 

At the 
gathered something like a 
basket full of the trailing 
we scored the ground in the stubborn 
shallow grooves 
and possibly 
eighteen inches apart a foot would 
better), and 


friend we 
bushel 
vines: 


home ol a 


shade so as to make 


about an inch deep 
have been crossing 
each other at right angles. 

Here we laid the trailing vines, 
covered them with rich earth, leav- 
ing only the leaves exposed, watered 
them once well, and then, because 
the fall work crowded on rapidly, 
forgot the vines until one day in 
November attention was called to 
the fact that they had rooted and 
already made a fairly good growth, 
which this summer has increased to 
a complete cover for the bare place. 

The name of the vine 1s Colecoma 
Hederacea, commonly called fill- 
over-the-Ground, or Ground-ivy. 
It is a common thing, but is patient, 
thrifty and hardy, and will make a 
green carpet where the dainty grass, 
even of the varieties selected for 
shady places, will not deign to set 
her feet. 

A slope between the carriage 
drive and fence, facing the south, 
dry both because of its exposure to 
sun and wind and because of its 
steep grade and consequent drainage 
is always bright and green with it. 

Another bank 
mind. It does not present a prob- 
lem because of its shade, but on the 
contrary is for half the day in the 
direct glare of the southern sun, on 
the side of a declivity, | suppose a 
dozen feet high, and consequently 


steep comes to 


drained quickly of any rain that may fall upon its surface. 
In addition to this, it is in an uncared-for place where the 
have for years drained 
the soil, one would think, of everything to sustain plant 


roots of some great maple trees 


life. 


()* the south side of the place, sloping toward the 
ravine, is the part of the lawn that we tried for a 
long time to idealize into a grassy decline beneath the elms. 
on the part of the 


the decline 


BY EVELYN PRINCE CAHOON 





Ground-ivy on a dry, shady slope where grass 


will not grow 





Convolvulus minor, flourishing on a steep, sunny 


bank of poor soil 





Bordering a city sidewalk, where dogs roam at will, 


grows this spread of single portulacca 


walking. 
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blossoms make a charming contrast when in bloom. 
Unlike the other plants which are named above, the me- 
morial rose must not be planted where there will be much 


Growing lustily there, literally flourishing, is a great mat 
of Convolvulus minor; it should be planted in the same way 
the former vine was managed or may be grown from seed, 
if the seed is gotten into the ground in the fall. 


Its tiny 
white trumpets, each the size of a 
silver quarter, swaying daintily in 
the wind against a background of 
deep, dark green leaves equally tiny, 
form a picturesque and perfectly 
practical change from the monoto- 
nous though beautiful grass. 

Bordering the stone sidewalk of 
a city street, where there are no 
fences, and the dogs and cats run 
at their own sweet will over what- 
ever may be planted, there is a 
great glorious spread of single 
portulacca. The sun blazes merci- 
lessly, and the ground bakes almost 
to the condition of yellow pottery, 
but every sunny morning the portu- 
laccas smile brilliantly, being pos- 
sibly the only creatures in that 
crowded neighborhood who were 
able to sleep the night before. 

They will stand literally any 
amount of heat short of a conflagra- 
tion, provided only that they have 
a good start in the spring. Iam not 
aware that the portulacca is any 
less sensitive to bad usage in its 
babyhood than are other annu- 
als. 

The seed should be bought by the 
ounce in the fall and immediately, 
before the cold weather comes, 
scattered broadcast over the sur- 
face to be covered and pressed in 
with the feet or with the flat of the 
spade. 

For a short time in the spring 
they must be kept weeded, but will, 
after their start, crowd out every- 
thing else. 

The memorial rose is a beautiful 
plant for a shady spot, provided 
only that it has plenty of rich earth 
for its roots to sport in; it dearly 
loves the sun, but can get along with 
very little of it, provided it is not 
stinted of good rich food for its roots. 
The leaves are small, and glossy 
dark green, and its pearly white 


, 


(Continued on page 6.) 


Why Bulbs Sometimes do not Bloom 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CORMS AND BULBS—HOW THEY SHOULD BE TREATED IN ORDER TO 
INSURE THEIR HEALTHY GROWTH 


BY E. D. WILLIAMS 


A BULB can only develop the flower which has been 

formed within it, during the growth of the previous 
year. If that growth has been stunted or prevented in 
any way before the ripening of that bulb the year before, 
no amount of care will produce a bloom. 

Although for convenience we call them all bulbs, there 
is a difference between the root stocks of the various most 
common kinds. A crocus, for instance, has for its root- 
stock a corm, a daffodil a bulb. 

The chief difference between a corm and a bulb is in the 
covering or husk, and in the method of storing food for the 
next year’s growth. The husk of the corm is thin, dry and 
scaly and covers the solid root stock within, but the husk 
of the bulb is made up of many scales or coverings. In 
both cases these coverings are composed of the bases of 
dead leaves, which, in a bulb after they mpen and die down, 
form thickened scales and hold the nourishment for the 
next year until it is required. In the corm, however, the 
nourishment is stored in the stem, whose thickened base 
forms the root-stock and new growth. 

In the bulb new buds form at the axils of the leaves or 
scales, which gradually split off, and form a new generation; 
and in the corm these buds sprout from the parent bulb, 
accomplishing the same end in both cases at the expense 
of the parent which finally crumbles away. This, however, 
takes several years to accomplish, and if the conditions 
are right there is no reason why the bloom should not be 
continuous in the meanwhile. 

But bulbs and corms will not bloom if their leaves are 
cut off before they fully ripen and die down of themselves, 
because these leaves are perfecting the new flower within 
for the next year’s blossoming, making their bases into 
little reserves of food and strength. Therefore the foliage 
should never be cut down, and if it seems too unsightly, 
annuals may be planted to cover the yellowing leaves. 

For this reason also, the treatment of bulbs after flowering 
is such an important factor in the next season’s bloom that 
it cannot be too carefully attended to. If it is impossible 
to leave the bulbs undisturbed where they have bloomed 
until the foliage has died down, they should be carefully 
taken up with a spade, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible and taking care not to cut or crush the leaves. 
Then heel in the plants in a shallow trench in some half 
shady out-of-the-way place until ripe. 

Bulbs will not bloom if they have been out of the ground 
too long and allowed to lose their vitality. The sooner 
they can be put in the ground when ripe, the better, for if 
they once lose their vitality they probably will never 
regain it, no matter how much they are fertilized and 
watered, and though there is a slight chance that.after two 
or three years they may regain their life and strength, it 
would hardly pay most of us to give them care and garden 
room while waiting. 

| shall not go into the methods of proper storage for 
bulbs, as different kinds require different treatments, but 


the manner of storage would greatly affect the chances of 
bloom. If tender bulbs are kept in too low a temperature 
they are as surely ruined as others would be if kept in too 
hot a place. Bulbs will not bloom well if they have been 
forced in a hothouse the year before, though care and good 
nourishment will restore them after a year or two, by which 
time the small new bulbs will be available. 

House bulbs sometimes do not produce blooms if they are 
brought too-soon into a high temperature, or if they are 
kept in too hot a place. 

In the case of bulbs and corms which have flowered 
profusely one year and refuse to bloom the next, if the 
foliage has not been injured, the soil may have been so 
poor as to affect them, or, if the summer has been very hot 
and dry, and they have been exposed to a thorough baking 
from the sun, they are practically ruined. 

One of the members of our Garden Club reported a 
dearth of snow-drop blossoms this year and having cut 


the blossoms liberally last spring, thought that might have 


affected them. Having written to an authority on the 
subject, his answer was that with both snow-drops and 
crocuses the only sure way of summering them successfully 
is to put a heavy leaf mulch over them. 

Cutting the blooms cannot affect hardy bulbs and they 
do better and last longer if the flowers are cut, as an effort 
to form seeds weakens the bulbs. A hyacinth bulb that 
matures seeds is virtually destroyed. In the case of the 
snow-drops the explanation of their failure is strengthened 
by the fact that they prefer partial shade, are naturally 
found in northern exposures and do better under similar 
garden conditions. 

Of course bulbs often disappear entirely from the border 
and are destroyed by various causes—field mice, mildew, 
too much manure, etc. 

Daffodils will not bloom very well the year after they 
have been too thinly separated unless all the bulbs are 
mature; therefore, for the sake of immediate effect, it is 
well to transplant two or three together. 

To sum up the subject: 

1. Bulbs will not bloom if their leaves are cut off before 
they have ripened. 

2. They will not bloom if they have been out of the 
ground too long and allowed to dry up and lose their 
Vitality. 

3. They will not bloom if forced the year before. 

4. They will not bloom if the season has been a dry one, 
and they have dried up where they were planted. 

5. They will not bloom the following year if the soil has 
beeii too poor to nourish them. 


6. They will not bloom if they are too young or have . 


been dug up and transplanted before they are fully matured. 
7. They will not bloom if injured in storage. 
8. They will not bloom if cheap and second-rate bulbs 
are bought. The moral of which is, always go to a reliable 
seedsman and never buy “bargain bulbs.’’ 
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A famous Litchfield house built in 1760, formerly known as the Tracy, now as the Gould, homestead 


The Historic Houses of Litchfield 


PART Il 


(CONTINUED FROM 


BY JEANIE 


TEXT the Tallmadge place on North street in Litch- 

field, Conn., stands the fine old mansion known as 
the home ot judge James Gould, LL.D., of the Litchfield 
Law School, author of “Gould's Pleading,”’ 
distinguished jurists of America. 


4 


and one of the 
lhe house, which is the 
second oldest in the town, was built in 1760, and purchased 
by General Uriah Tracy from Mr. Sheldon. The south door 
is known as a “ Witches’ door,’’ of which few are left in 
New England, the lower panels being cut in the shape of a 
large cross, which was supposed to preserve the owners 
from witchcraft 

General Tracy served his country as both representative 
and United States senator, always returning to his beautiful 
home in Litchfield when Congress was not in session. He 
died in Washington, D. C., in 1807. He was not only a 
brillant lawyer and statesman, but a celebrated wit, and 
many bits of his repartee are still quoted in the old town. 
On one occasion, standing with his friend Senator Rhett, of 
South Carolina, on the east front of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, a drove of jackasses passed along, and Rhett, who 
always enjoyed a tilt with General Tracy, remarked, slyly: 


Aucust Issue) 


GOULD LINCOLN 


“Ah, Tracy, there go some of your constituents.”’ 

“Yes,”’ was the quick reply. ‘Going to South Carolina 
to teach school!”’ 

It is always interesting to learn the opinion of the makers 
of history as regards their contemporaries, and General 
l'racy’s pen was apparently as pointed as his speech, for, 
in a letter written from Philadelphia while Congress was in 
session there, he says: ‘Yesterday | had a conversation 
with that handsome, hardened sinner, Thomas Jefferson 

’ Could there be anything more delightful than 
this sidelight upon one of the most distinguished authors 
of the Declaration? 

General Tracy had four charming daughters, and one 
summer day in 1798, returning from court, he said to his 
wife: 

‘““My dear, | have invited to dine with us to-day the 
handsomest young man | have ever seen. He has come 
from Branford to try a case.’’ Mr. James Gould arrived 
and was duly presented to the daughters of his host. One 
of them, Sally, was but fifteen years old, a little school- 
girl, whose blue eyes danced with fun and mischief. But 
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Mr. Frank Livingston Underwood’s home, a modern. building on the 
site of Miss Pierce’s “‘ Academy ” 


she captured the young stranger’s heart, for before her 
sixteenth birthday, less than a year later, James Gould and 
ag Tracy were married. 

The ' Law school (which had its inception by Judge 
Tapping Reeve and was continued by Judge Gould for 
many years after his association with him) is famous as the 
first in America, and for the celebrated men who were its 
graduates. Its catalogue comprises more than a thous- 
and students who became statemen, governors of states, 
jurists of the highest courts, senators, representatives, 
cabinet and foreign ministers. Among them were John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, Secretary of War and 
Vice-President; Levi Woodbury, of Vermont, Secretary 
of the Treasury and Navy; Aaron Burr, Vice-President; 
Samuel Church, Chief-Justice of Connecticut; and A. B. 
Longstreet, of Georgia, President of the University of 
MississippI. 

After the death of General and Mrs. Tracy the mansion 
passed into the possession of Judge Gould, and the little 
one-story building where he conducted the Law School 
stood at that time on the grounds back of the house. The 
property remained in the Gould family until about 1870 
when it was purchased by 
the late James Mason Hop- 
pin, Professor of Art and 
Theology of Yale University, 
the distinguished author, 
and occupied by him as his 
summer residence for some 
twenty years. 

Professor Hoppin added 
an extension at the west 
end of the house, making 
a beautiful portico, whose 
fine commanding pillars he 
brought from the Hoppin 
homestead, in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. The 
mansion is now owned by 
Mrs. James Mason Hoppin, 
|r., the widow of Professor 
Hoppin’s son, and a daugh- 








One of the most stately of Litchfield’s historic homes is the Deming 


mansion, built in 1790 


Miss Mary Quincy Adams’ home, a faithful modern reproduction 
by Messrs. Howells & Stokes, architects 


ter of the late Donald Mitchell (“Ike Marvel’) of New 
Haven. 

Directly opposite the;Tallmadge house is the Deming 
house, built by Mr. Julius Deming in 1790, which has been 
the family home for more than a century, being now the 
residence of Mr. J. Deming Perkins, of New York, whose 
daughter is the wife of the American Minister to China, the 
Hon. William Woodville Rockhill, author, and explorer of 
Thibet. The mansion was planned by the first architect of 
the day, Sprats, whose name 1s familiar in American archi- 
tecture, and its erection was conducted under the eye of 
Mr. Deming himself. The fan-light over the front door was 
brought from England by Mr. Deming, and one singularly 
beautiful and unusual feature of the spacious grounds sur- 
rounding the house is that the beds of old-fashioned flowers 
in the south garden are the same perennials which have 
bloomed each year since their planting, over a hundred 
years ago. 

Julius Deming was the founder of the China Trading 
Company together with Oliver Wolcott and Benjamin 
Tallmadge, and to these three friends the commerce of this 
country owes a debt of gratitude for their enterprise and 
foresight far in advance of 
their time. Mr. Deming was 
three times a member of the 
House of Representatives, 
and refused a_ re-election. 
In 1888 the mansion was 
enlarged by Mr. J. Deming 
Perkins, its present owner, 
but in every way the 
scheme of architecture was 
preserved, and it now re- 
mains one of the most 
stately of Litchfield’s 
historic homes. 

The veneration for its tra- 
ditions is shown in Litch- 
field in the homes recently 
erected there by the de- 
scendants of the pioneers. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The house is to be built of ordinary brick laid in Flemish bond, with white painted woodwork and green blinds above 


A Design tor a Colonial House 


PLANS AND A FRONT ELEVATION OF A BRICK HOUSE ALONG COLONIAL LINES, ESTIMATED 
TO COST $6,400 IN DELAWARE 


DESIGNED BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE, ARCHITECT 


667 NOLONIAL” is a sadly, sorely commonplace term; point) to ink in whatever quaint details comes into one’s 

A every over-columned, over-corniced white elephant head, than to laboriously puzzle over catalogues and stock- 
of a house is joyously labeled “Colonial’’ by its merry _ lists, fitting in a sash from this, a molding from that, a door 
builders. Indeed, many over- , trom the other, turning things on 
correct purists speak now of FIRST FLOOR their heads, using moldings as no 


“Georgian” Architecture, as one ocare whens conventional mill-man ever in- 





might say “Elizabethan” or “ Ja- SD cee es ae tended you should; but there is a 
cobean.’’ Still, stripped of its a - = very great saving to the client’s 
crustations, “Colonial” is a brave PORCI 


check-book in so doing, as anyone 
who has paid the bills for “ special” 
mill-work will certify you! 

Now, to the house. It is built 


house; that is to say, a sane, com- . 

fortable house, that aims to fit the 

atmosphere of the historic old of the ordinary local hard brick, 

Southern Delaware town where it . laid Flemish bond, with black 

is being built, and likewise to fit . IBRAR = non } headers, very wide joints, and 
Oo 


old word. So this is a Colonial 





the beautiful old Colonial furni- HAL white limestone trimmings. The 
ture, that the owner has gathered, front door, with its side-lights, is 


bit by bit, from that richest mine, wonet of California redwood—an ex- 
the Maryland-Delaware peninsula.  ® ‘me -—F 7 . tremely cheap, yet very beautiful 

Ihe item of cost entered ser- \ . ” Lod | wood that is just being introduced 
iously into this house. With very Ss + ht é ssh éccnsiber tae } to the Eastern market. All else 
few exceptions, ‘‘stock’’ mill-work Satna SESE is local pine, painted cream-white, 


alone is used—but used with care, 
mark you! Indeed, it is far 
simpler (from the architect’s stand- 


with green blinds. 
A brick-paved terrace, bounded by a privet hedge, | hree or four steps lead up to 
extends across the front. the wide, brick-paved terrace, 
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The basement billiard room and the separate toilet on the second floor are unusual features of the plan. 


stretching across the entire forty feet of front, with balus- 
trades of close clipped privet, bounded by brick posts. A 
typical “‘stoop,’’ with its two little side-seats, shelters the 
doorway; a more ample porch runs around the side and rear. 

Within, after passing the redwood vestibule, is a wide 
hall, ivory-white, with mahogany-tinted rails and doors. 
To the left is a large library, with built-in book-cases and 
wide fireplace; a smaller “den,’”’ to the rear, in a cluster 
of casement windows, has also its book-shelves, and its 
quaint, spade-shaped fireplace. On the other side comes 
the ample dining-room, with its china-closets and fireplace. 
Beyond is the kitchen wing, well cut off from the rest of 
the house by a wide pantry and servant’s stairway. 

On the second floor are three large bedrooms, a sewing- 
room, servant’s room, bathroom (with separate toilet- 
room) and linen-room; with ample closets and _ lockers. 
On the third, are two more large rooms. One is a nursery, 
with rows of toy-lockers under the eaves along both sides, 
and a big fireplace at the end. Also, there is a large 


storeroom, amply lighted—a possible future bedroom. 
From the main hall a wide stairway leads down to the 
basement; here is a large billiard-room, with beamed 
ceiling, brick-paved floor, and erratic mosaics of Egyptian 
poker games, skeleton pool players, and other weird 
things, done in red and white bricks on its walls; 
while a huge fireplace sprawls across one side. The 
rest of the cellar has a cement floor, and holds coal-bins, 
heater, clothes-dryer, and so on. 

The woodwork, except the halls, is North Carolina pine, 
inexpensive, yet attractive wood, all stained dark, in the 
soft tones of old walnuts and mahoganies. 

And now, as to the cost; the entire house complete, with 
the very best of plumbing, lighting, vapor-heating, hard- 
ware, and all terrace grading, and so on, is being built at 
an actual contract price of a little less than sixty-four 
hundred dollars. Absolutely the only things not included 
are the hedges, two of the mantels, and the electric-fixtures. 
No papering will be needed; the walls are sand-finished. 


A $100 Hardy Garden 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN 


(See next page for plans and planting lists) 


THE purchase of an adjoining lot, of the same size as 
the one | already possessed, 50 x 147 feet, was the 
immediate reason why I decided to devote the whole plot 
of 100 x 147 feet to a hardy garden. | knew that a definite 
plan would be required in order to achieve satisfactory 
results, so | applied to well known landscape architects in 
Massachusetts, briefly stating my wants and outlining a 
list of hardy plants that would give a maximum of effect 
with minimum labor—the average townsman’s need. 

The result was not exactly what I had anticipated. 
The design submitted for my approval was for a formal 
garden. Although beautiful, it did not answer my require- 
ments. With me a formal garden was out of the question, 
because | did not have the time to take care of it myself 


and could not afford to hire a competent gardener for the 
purpose. My only reason for reproducing the plan and 
planting list in this connection is because it is an excellent 
example of formal landscape gardening as applied to the 
space mentioned and may be just the thing some fellow 
amateur gardener is looking for. 

In due time, another plan was sent me—this time of a 
natural garden—that was so well adapted to my wants 
that it was eventually carried out in almost every detail. 
Prices differ according to the size and condition of the 
plants, but if one is content to wait a year or two and to 
put up with small plants instead of those producing an 
immediate effect, the sum total of executing the plan given 
can be brought well within the figures given in the heading. 
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Hydrangea Pani ata Grandiflora 
Deutgzia Pride of Rochester 
Spiraea Van Houttel 
Porsythia Portunei 
Spiraca arguta 
Aralia Spinosa 
Japanese Oleaster 


Eleagnus angustifolia 
Burning Bush—Euonymous 


atropur 


1 Exochorda Grat 


pureu liflora 
» Hamamelis Virginiana lilex verti 
illata iM ntain Holly Ilex opaca 
» Pyrus arbutifolia 

Salix Vitellina aurea 

Corus sericea 


Deutzia Lemoinei 
Ptelia trifoli 
Carolina P 


sta, a 
plar 
Acer Ginnala 
Cornus florida, rubra 
Acer negund ’ 
Crataegu« 
Rhus glabra 
Viburnum opulu 


Populus Carolinensi 


Lavaliei 


Pvyrus baccata 
Spiraea sorbifolia 


Rhodot ypos 


Rosa setigera 


kerrioides 





Syringa Rothamagensis, rubra: + Syringa 

Conseiller Heyder 2 Syringa Mad. Le 
ine Svringa President Grevy 

t Syringa Frau Bertha Dammann 

Viburnun tomentosum > Prunus Pi 
sardi: « Lonicera Tatarica 

Philadelphu ronarius, aurea 

Cornus sanguinea, elegantissima 

Rosa rubiginosa 

Clethra alnifolia 

Cydonia Japonica, Col a 

Ribes aureum 

Prunus Sinensis, alba plena 

Clematis Jackmani 

Clematis Henryi 

Clematis Madame Ar 

Akebia quinata 

Tecoma racdican 

Arundo D 1x 

Arund DD ix, Va 

Echinacea rt " 

Boeconia lata 

Delphinium, hybrid 

German Iris Iris Ger nica 

Salmor Pink Phiox Phlox ani ata 
pink 

White Phiox Phiox pan ita te 

Coreopsis grandiflora 

Veronica longifolia, subsessilis 

Rosa lucida 

Yueca filamentosa 

Lobelia cardinalis 

Geaillardia 

Ribes sanguineum 

Scabiosa Caucasica 

Asclepias tuber : 

Achillea, The Pear! 

Oriental Poppies —Papaver orientale 

Hardy Chrvysanthen " Pyrethrum 


uliginosum 
Peony. double, in variety 
Anemone. in variety 
Campanula, in variety 
Oenothera speciosa 
Aquilegia 
Picea punge 
Gingko tree 
Magnolia S 


" 


(sinkgo biloba 
vilangeana 
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\ planting plan for a foimal garden on a lot 100 x 147 feet 
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A planting scheme for the same plot providing for a hardy 


border and hedges bounding the lawn 
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PLANTING LIST FOR PORMAL GARDEN, 
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Rosa rugosa; 1 Spiraea prunifolia; 1 Phila- 
delphus coronarius, aurea; 1 Berberis 
purpurea; 2 Forsythia viridissima; 
1 Symphoricarpos racemosus; 1 Spiraea 
Billardi; 1 Spiraea Van Houttei; 1 Cy- 
donia Japonica, alba; 1 Deutzia gracilis 

Japan Tree Lilac--Syringa Japonica; 2 Com- 
mon White Lilac—Syringa vulgaris; 
1 Persian White Lilac--Svringa Persica, 
alba; 1 Persian Purple Lilac—Syringa 

_ Persica; 1 Villosa Lilac--Syringa villosa 

Salix vitellina, aurea 

Cornus Siberica (one on ground) 

Lombardy Poplars—Populus Italica 

Siver Bell—Halesia tetraptera; 2 Cut-leaf 
Sumach—Rhus Canadensis, trilobata; 
1 Eleagnus longipes; 1 Thornless Honey 
Locust—Gleditschia triacamthos, iner- 


mis; 1 Prunus Pissardi; 1 Bechtel’s 
Flowering Crab—Pyrus Ioensis, fi. pl.; 
I Purple ringe—Rhus cotinus; 1 Com- 


mon Snowball—Viburnum opulus, ster- 
ilis; 1 High Bush Cranberry—Viburnum 
opulus; 1 Viburnum plicatum 
Ailanthus glandulosa 
Mountain Ash—Sorbus Americana 
Spiraea Thunbergii (one on ground) 
Philadelphus grandiflora 
Lespedeza bicolor 
Lonicera Tatarica 
Rhodotypos kerrioides 
Aralia spinosa 


Spiraea Van Houttei _ 
Desmodium pendulifolium—Lespedeza 
Sieboldi 


Viburnum tomentosum 

Prunus Pissardi 

Philadelphus coronarius, aurea 

Deutzia Lemoinei 

Viburnum opulus 

Ptelia trifoliata, aurea 

Prunus Sinensis, alba 

Ilex verticillata 

Hydrangea paniculata, grandiflora 

Spiraea, Anthony Waterer 

Acer Ginnala 

Deutzia Watereri 

Spiraea arguta 

Prunus triloba 

Mahonia aquifolia—Berberis Aquifolium 

Picea pungens, 3 ft. 

Kilmarnock Weeping Willow—Salix Cap- 
rea, ndula (on ground) 

Japan Weeping Cherry—Prunus pendula 
(on ground 

Ligustrum ibota—Ibota 

Reitnospora plumosa 

Salix pentandra 

Iris Germanica 

Iris Kaempferii 

Phlox decussata, tall, scarlet 

Phlox decussata, tall, white 

Phlox decussata, tall, salmon pink 

Phlox decussata, tall, rose 

Achillea, The Pearl 

Asclepia tuberosa 

Saxafraga cordifolia 

Anemone Pennsylvanica 

Alyssum saxatile, compactum 

Heuchera sanguinea 

Oenothera speciosa 

Iberis sempervirens 

Campanula Carpatica 

Coreopsis grandiflora 

Lynchis vespertina, fl. pl. 

Myosotis salectdia 

~~ “Yee digitalis—Penstemon Digi- 
talis 

White Lupins—Lupinus albus 

Monarda didyma 

Lobelia cardinalis 

Agquilegia chrysantha 

Lobelia syphilitica 

Anthemis tinctoria 

Veronica subsessilis 

Linum perenne 

Helenium Hoopesii 

Boltonia latisquama 

Papaver nudicaule 

Rudbeckia, Golden Glow 

Anthericum liliastrum, major 





Digitalis purpurea 

~~ looming Chrysanthemum, yel- 
ow. 

Digitalis grandiflora 

Gaillardia 

Gypsophilla paniculata 

Pentstemon Barbatus Torreyii 


Anemone Japonica, Whirlwind 
Double Paeonies, in variety 
Eulalia Zebrina 
Dianthus, Mrs. Sinkins 
Papaver orientale 
Echinacea purpurea 
Boltonia asteroides 
Dianthus, Emperor 
Eulalia Japonica, Striatus 
Funkia grandiflora 
Hibiscus moscheutos 
Lychnis viscaria, splendens plena 
Pyrethrum uliginosum 
Hibiscus, Crimson Eye 
Dianthus barbatus 
Deiphinium hybrids 
Pyrethrum hybrids 
Helenium autumnale, superbum 
Summer Blooming Chrysanthemums, 
bronze red 

Aconitum uncinatum 

biosa Caucasica 
Helenium laetiflorus 
Oenothera speciosa 





Geraniums and How to Propagate Them 


THE CAUSE OF LANKY, MISSHAPEN PLANTS—HOW TO HAVE HANDSOME, BUSHY GERANIUMS AND HOW 
BADLY-TREATED ONES MAY BE RECLAIMED 


BY W. R. GILBERT 


Photograph by Nathan R. Graves 





| ahd plants are more grossly mismanaged than the 
geranium. It is very often allowed to grow its own 
way, and generally to get bare in the lower part of the 
stems and lanky all over. Year after year the plant is 
permitted to stretch its stems whichever way they are 
inclined to grow, and consequently there is scarcely a set 
of more uncouth objects to 
be found than plants treated 
in this manner. The secret 
of all this is that some 
growers are afraid to use 
the knife, whereas they can 
scarcely use it too much. 
When the plant has once 
assumed this straggling, ugly 
form it is difficult to do 
much for it, for, generally 
speaking, it has no eyes to 
break if it is cut down. 

Many amateur gardeners 
are bent upon taking off 
slips, either to increase their 
stock or to give to their 
friends, and they usually go 
to work at the wrong end. 
A nice shoot or two comes 
out at the lower part of 
the stem. They boast they 
have some nice slips coming 
along, and, as soon as they 
are large enough to be re- 
moved, they merely break 
them out close to the stem, 
and make new plants. Now 
this is destroying that part 
of their best plants which 
most requires the presence 
of new branches to furnish 
them well at the bottom, 
and it actually strengthens 
the rambling growth which 
it should be their object to 
check. To this habit may be attributed the ugly growth 
of many other plants similar in nature to the geranium. 

If we really want large handsome plants every luxuriant 
branch should be checked before it grows too far out. Not 
a leaf should be taken off the lower part of a plant, for bare 
stems, which can never afterwards be properly furnished, 
are the certain consequences of this too general practice of 
stripping off the lower side shoots for the purpose of 
making new plants. 

Reverse the practice; take the slips from the top and 





The geranium is one of the easiest plants to propagate and one that is 
most frequently mismanaged 


leave everything on the lower part, and so promote bushy 
growth and secure handsome plants, however old they may 
be. 

The best mode of making plants sightly that have become 
bare at the bottom is to turn them into standards. Select 


the best among the stems, of which, perhaps, there are 
several, and cut the rest 
away. In this it is necessary 


to have regard for two or 
three points of importance. 
First,it ought to be a stem 
that carries the largest quan- 
tity of well-shaped heads. For 
this purpose remove the rest 
on one side by the hand, and 
hold them away from the 
one it is proposed to retain, 
and tying the best of them, 
one at a time, choose that 
which has the best -head. 
When it is determined which 
this should be, cut away the 
others close to the pot and 
to the old wood. Put a 
stake in the pot, quite up- 
right, to fasten the stem to, 
that it may be made to grow 
perpendicularly. Cut in all 
the rambling branches of 
the head that it may break 
out in other places and 
become more bushy. ‘There 
will generally be a vigorous 
growth in consequence of 
the cutting back and this 
hastens the increase of the 
head. As soon as the shoots 
are strong, those which are 
pushing too fast should have 
their ends pinched off ; other- 
wise they would take the 
lead, and cramp the growth 
of all the rest. Whatever shoots then come out down 
the stems should be rubbed off, unless they come so thick 
all the way down as to justify the forming of a bush 
once more. All partial buds, however, and most of them 
will be such, should be rubbed off, that the whole 
strength may go into the head. By this means hand- 
some standards may be made of very ugly, bare-stemmed 
bushes. 

Don’t be afraid to use the knife, but use it on the upper 
part of the plant, not on the lower portion of the stem. 
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Vf; (,reenleal wal vladiy answer queries pertaining to individual proble mis of intertor decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is 
desired, please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


The Living-Room 


aN many of the best houses of to-day’s designing the 

living-room is the dominating feature of the first 
floor plan, and even where the house itself is small, much 
of the floor space is advantageously given up to this most 
important room. It frequently combines parlor, library, 
sitting-room and occasionally billiard-room, and in the 
combination loses none of its own characteristics. A cer- 
tain dignity should be maintained in its color treatment 
and furnishing; light and delicate tints and fabrics will not 
be found well suited to its everyday uses, nor should it 
seem too formal for the comfort of daily living. 

Numerous requests for general suggestions regarding the 
decorating and furnishing of such rooms have come to this 
Department, and in answer to these the following sugges- 
tions are given: 
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When tapestry paper is used it should be subdued in color and pattern lines the decoration or furnishing of the 
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It must be borne in mind that the treatment of a living- 
room to be successful must be such as is wholly suited to 
the type of house of which it is a part; also the individual 
requirements of the family who will occupy it should be a 
factor in settling the question of its decoration and furnish- 
ing. For instance, where books form an important part 
of the lives of those who will live in it their disposal should 
be considered in the early planning of the room. Low 
book shelves extending around a portion, or the whole of 
the wall of a room—where the dimensions permit—are 
always good. In such a case, or where many books must 
find their place in the room, the choice of color and design 
for the wall covering and the fabric to be used for over- 
draperies and upholstery should be influenced by this : 
effect; otherwise the various strong colors in the binding 
of the books will be found difficult to reconcile. 
Where tapestry paper is used, as shown in the illustration 
on this page, it should be dim and soft in color, the figure 
retreating well into the background. If—as 
is usually the case—it shows a variety of 
colors, these should melt one into the other, 
and the dull blues, greens and browns, and 
gray or tan of the background will be agree- 
ably repeated in the book covers. 
The standing woodwork of mahogany 
makes an attractive setting and is further 
complemented by some well chosen pieces 
of mahogany furniture. 
To build book shelves flush with the wall 
is a less usual method, but is found very 
effective and, when practical, often gives 
better results than any other treatment, as 
nothing is taken from the size of the room; 
the books becoming a part of the wall treat- 
ment, such wall space as may be unoccupied 
by the books should show a plain color. In 
an old or remodeled house there is often an 
unused doorway or window which can be util- 
ized by fitting the opening with book shelves; 
this supplies the effect referred to above. 
Where the house is designed along Colonial 
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living-room should be suggestive of that delightful period. 
Appropriate wall covering for such rooms is not difficult 
to find, as to-day there are on the market many reproduc- 
tions from the old blocks, and one may only hesitate between 
the two-tone stripe of dull blue, Colonial yellow or shades 
of neutral gray or fawn color, which are so typical, or the 
landscape papers, or those of large floral designs. 

It is much easier for the amateur to furnish to the first 
style of background, as the clear, clean lines of Colonial 
mahogany furniture show attractively against the simple 
unworried wall. Figured materials of appropriate design 
may introduce variety. Linen taffeta, cretonne, glazed 
chintz, or any of the simple cotton prints may be chosen for 
the less elaborate type of Colonial room, while for a richer 
effect select silk and linen, or wool damask, silk brocade 
or cut velvet for over-draperies and furniture covering. 

While the living-room furnished after 
the Colonial style should be kept free from 
incongruities in the way of furniture or 
decoration, comfort and livableness should 
not be sacrificed to what a well known 
decorator has called the “ period microbe.’’ 
When this attacks the amateur house decora- 
tor the effect is apt to be disastrous. Comfort 
is ruthlessly sacrificed by the self-elected pu- 
rist—no easy lounging places, no reclining 
chairs, no beguiling cushions are provided, 
for she holds that in the true Colonial room, 
modeled as it often is from rooms in the 
rehabilitated houses of that period, is 
now to serve for exhibition purposes. 

Where a period idea is to be carried out 
in a house it must be pure and consistent. 
The exterior of the building must proclaim 
the character of the rooms within. The arch- 
itectural detail of the interior must provide 
the characteristic setting for the decoration 
and furnishing, which must be such as will 
bear close analysis. Years of study and re- 
search will fit one for such work, but it 
isnot for the amateur. Her aim and desire 
must be to make the interiorof her house con- 
sistent and harmonious,—particularly true of 
“the heart of the home” as the living-room has been fitly 
called. The precept of William Morris to “have nothing in 
your house which you do not know to be useful and believe to 
be beautiful” should be borne in mind, and in addition care 
must be taken that only that which is suitable to the house 
and its occupants should be selected. 

The illustration on this page shows a living-room in 
which mission or craftsman furniture has been used. The 
plain tinted rough-plastered walls, with the darkly stained 
and dull-finished wood trim, provide an excellent setting 
for the sturdy and comfortable pieces of furniture assembled 
here. The mantel and its tile facing is a good feature. 

The placing of the large central rug gives balance to the 
room. The figures in this together with the couch cover 
and the pillows on the couch provide sufficient variety 
without disturbing the restful quietness of the whole room. 
Several styles of furniture are used, although good construc- 
tion and comfort is the idea in all pieces, and the variety 
assists rather than detracts from the success of the room. 
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W hat to do this Month about 


the House 


BY M. H. MILLER 


OWARDS the end of the month take down the screens 
from windows and doors. Number them, and their 
locations to match, so that in the spring you will not be 
carting them all over the house trying to make them fit. 
You can buy pairs of numbered metallic tags to make the 
neatest kind of a job. 

Better have the furnace men look into the condition of 
the heater and pipes; do not wait until a fire is required 
in a hurry. 

When taking down the screens it will be well to have 
weather stripping or storm sash put in place. If you find 





A living room that shows an effective combiriation of tinted rough-plaster 
walls with dark dull-finish woodwork 


the latter necessary on exposed portions of the house, see 
that one or two panes in each window are arranged to slide 
open for the sake of ventilation. 

Lay in a stock of cord wood for the fireplaces and do 
away with the necessity for intermittent heater fires, which 
voraciously attack the winter coal pile. 

While the house-cleaning fever is at its height, it might 
be well to freshen up dust-soiled window shades. Lay the 
shade out on a large table and sprinkle over it some hot 
corn meal. Rub this about with a circular motion of the 
hand, then wipe it off with a soft dry cloth, and you will 
find that the dust and grease have been absorbed by it. 

Fall is one of the two best times to do any necessary 
painting. The freshly covered surfaces are then not so 
liable to blistering from the sun, and the woodwork is well 
fortified against the ravages of winter weather. And, by 
the way, do not try false economy in buying paint; good 
white lead and pure linseed oil cost money, but they are 
good investments. 

































Mr. Hall will gladly answer quertes pertaining to indvuidual problems connected with the garden and grounds. When an immediate reply is desired, 
please enclose a self-addressed stam ped envelope 


JERENNIALS which are now being grown in boxes the short season of bloom the foliage of the peony remains 
from the seed should, by the 15th of the month, be vigorous and green during the summer and fall months. 
planted in the garden where they are to bloom. Protect After the blooming season is over work into the soil about 
them in the winter with a light covering of straw or the roots of each plant a handful or so of pulverized sheep 
manure; that will keep them from being affected by sudden manure. After the ground is well frosted apply a mulch 
changes of the weather. of stable manure of five or six inches thickness and let it 

remain until spring. That will prevent the alternate 
No ironclad rule can be made as to when and how to freezing and thawing of the ground near the roots. It is 
prune shrubs. Ina general way such as bloom before the freezing and thawing, and not the freezing itself, that 
midsummer produce flowers on wood grown the previous damages or destroys the plants. In the spring when the 
year, and these should be pruned immediately after flower- mulch is removed work into the ground another application 
ing, as to prune them in the spring would be to cut away of pulverized sheep manure. Pulverized sheep manure is 
the wood which would produce blooms. Such as bloom _ best, as no other fertilizer appears to contain all the requisite ’ 
after midsummer can be pruned in the spring as they pro- essentials to produce such luxurious and bounteous growth. 
duce flowers on wood made the same season. All pruning 


that is essential to shrubs is such as is necessary to keep This will doubtless prove one of the most trying months 
the plants in symmetrical shape and to admit unobstructed of the year on the lawn. To keep it at all decent looking 
circulation of air and sunshine. frequent use of the hose will in all probability be necessary. 


In using the hose do not simply sprinkle, but wet the sod. 
In the border or among shrubs there can be no more !t is a mooted question as to whether mere sprinkling does 
attractive flower than the Larkspur (Delphinium). There 
is both the annual and perennial, and the shades 
of flower bloom are almost numberless, including light, 
dark, and azure-blue, white, buff, rose, apple-bloom, pink, 
brick-red, red-lilac, di ~ lilac, violet and fawn. The seed 
of either the annual or perennial should be sown now in 
the open. Csmealiantion will take place early in the spring 
and remarkably early growth and bloom will be secured. 
It is almost difficult to go wrong in the selection of a variety 
that should be left to the individual preference of colors 
and whether single, semi-double or double blooms are 
desired. A bed of larkspur is strikingly effective in almost 
any garden. It makes a good cut flower, and the plants 
will bloom almost continually if the blooms are removed 
as they fade. 


When massed in beds or borders peonies are at their 
best. This is, however, open to some objection as they 
are in bloom for only a month. If used in connection with 
other plants, such as asters, gladioli, late-booming cosmos, 
or lilies, perhaps more satisfaction would be had. Despite 





The Japanese barberry makes a handsome hedge, but it is not 
so desirable as the privet 
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not do more harm than good, especially if the sprinkling is 
followed by a hot sun. 

Save all possible material about the garden for mulch. 
Lawn clippings, chopped straw or leaves, and old flower 
stems cut small, will be found useful. Any of this material 
placed about plants, leaving space around the roots to admit 
air, will prove of great assistance in the retention of moist- 
ure. A hot or dry weather mulch is intended to keep the 
sun’s rays from the upper sod but not to shut out the air. 


lf any particular choice plant about the yard shows signs 
of distress from the heat or drought, remove a few inches 
of the top soil around it, leaving a narrow rim about the 
plant however, and then make a few holes with a sharp 
stick, leading towards the roots. Pour water into the 
cavity made by the removal of the top soil until the ground 
has soaked up so much water that no more will soak away. 
Crumble the removed soil as finely as possible and place it 
back into its former place, but do not pack it. This simple 
process will.often save some valuable and rare plant. 


About the next most important phase of the garden work 
will be the fall planting of bulbs,both for indoor and out- 
door culture. The subject will be given further considera- 
tion in the next issue of this magazine. In the meanwhile, 
if bulb culture is to be carried on even to only a limited 
extent, there are some necessary primary preparations to 
be looked after. It is just as well to arrange these pre- 
liminaries now. 

Failures are usually due to lack of proper treatment 
both in planting and culture. Get together a liberal 
supply of proper soil and a supply of pots. Have 
the soil very rich, loamy and free from small stones. A 
liberal quantity of powdered charcoal will be a desirable 
addition, as it acts both as an aid to drainage and purifies 
the soil, preventing souring. If the new catalogues have 
been received it is a good time to begin considering a 
selection, and in making the selection keep in mind the fact 
that small bulbs should be grouped; half a dozen or more 
planted together give more satisfactory results than when 
the same number are planted singly. It is only bulbs 
that produce large flowers and foliage that make a fairly 
presentable appearance when grown singly. Soft-baked, 
porous, wide-mouthed, shallow pots are usually preferable 
for bulb culture. 


Fence vs. Hedge 


| AM just about completing a. suburban place which 
| intend to occupy as a home. | am undecided as 
to whether to enclose the front of the lot with a fence or 
a hedge. Which would you suggest? If a hedge, of what? 
When and how should the plants be set? Kindly answer 
at once. ie 4 Ge 


Wilmington, Del. 


A hedge in preference to a fence every time! You do 
not indicate, but I surmise your place is like ninety-nine 
out of every hundred new places—all the natural tree 
growth cut away, leaving a full sun exposure. The presence 
of some permanent substantial green growth about the 
home is very essential. The hedge adds much to the 
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California privet is the most popular hedge plant. 
side growth is essential to beauty and trimness 


attractive appearance of a home. It requires a minimum 
of attention in the way of cultivation and pruning to keep 
it in good shape after it is once established. 

The California privet is the most popular hedge plant. 
It is a vigorous grower, compact and regular in form, with 
glossy foliage of a beautiful shade of green. It does well 
in any soil in the sun or shade, and is entirely hardy, with- 
standing a temperature of 20 degrees below zero. It is not 
affected by dry weather nor is it molested by insects. 

The ground should be well prepared for the growth 
of the shrubs or trees. A trench from 6 to 8 inches deep, 
12 to 18 inches wide, should be dug the entire length the 
hedge is to be made. In digging the trench be sure to keep 
the top-soil separated from the clay or sub-soil. The plants 
should be set from six to eight inches apart and filled in 
around the roots with the top-soil, to which may be added 
a small portion of pulverized sheep manure, and firmed 
down with the feet. Some prefer a double row hedge, 
in which case the trench should be wider and the plants 
set alternately, Six or eight inches apart. With the double 
row method an excellent hedge can be obtained in a re- 
markably short time. Fill the trench to within an inch 
of the surface level and then apply a heavy mulch of long 
stable manure. This will answer as a mulch during dry 
weather and at the same time greatly stimulate the growth 
of the plants. 

A first requisite of a good hedge is numerous side branches 
at the base. To secure this the plants should be pruned 


(Continued on page 12) 








First Principles and Definitions 


BY RUSSELL FISHER 


_ ) start with, let me impress upon you one big “Don’t” 

Don't go into a seed store or nurseryman’s as soon as 
you have succumbed to the garden fever—one of the most 
delightful of all diseases, by the way,—and buy a packet of 
every seed that has an attractive name; and, to continue 
this same “ Don't,”’ don’t take these home and scatter them 
about in the new garden wherever your fancy and enthu- 
siastic faith shall dictate. Successful gardens are not 
made in just that way. 


[he first work in garden making should be with a tape- 
line and a piece of paper. Measure up the space that is to 
be devoted to growing things and draw it out to scale on a 
sheet of heavy paper, locating upon it the position of the 
house, existing trees, walks and all other such features 
that must be taken into consideration in the planting 
scheme. Even if you are merely intending to have a 
border of flowers around the base of your house, plot the 
outline of the building on paper, or, better still, hunt up 
the architect’s working plan and trace its outline. 


Before you drop a seed into the ground or spade up 
square foot of soil, make your garden plan. 


And to make a plan you will have to read up seedsmen’s 
catalogues, back numbers of the gardening magazines and 
any books on the subject that you can lay your hands upon. 
Don't think that this ts going to be tedious work, either 
there is all the joy of anticipation in it. But before you 
begin to read up on the subject, so that you will not plant 
a six-inch edging plant behind a row of tall hollyhocks, 
let us give you a short garden vocabulary and some defini- 
tions, so that you will read understandingly. 


Hardy perennials are plants that withstand the winter 
in the ground and live for years, often indefinitely. They 
form increasingly large clumps which may be divided from 
time to time to make new plants, and these may be trans- 
planted as desired, usually in the fall. Plants may be 
raised from seed planted in the spring or in August, and will 
bloom the following season. 


Hardy annuals are plants that are sown from seed in the 
spring, last through several months of summer, and then 
die. The seeds may be sown in the open ground in April or 
in May, or under? glass frames or in flat boxes indoors in 
late February or March. 


Hardy biennials are sown one year, bloom the next year, 
and then die. These should have a light winter protection 
of straw, or leaves held down with brush. The seeds are 
sown outdoors or under glass in April. 


Half-hardy perennials and half-hardy biennials are usually 
started under glass, but may be sown in the open ground 
after May 15th. They require heavier winter covering. 


Tender perennials and tender biennials require still more 
care in starting them. Sow under glass and do not trans- 
plant to the open ground until after May 15th. 


Tender annuals are sown under glass in early spring 
and the seedlings protected from both excessive sun and 
cold. They are transplanted from the flats to pots or other 
boxes and finally set out after May 25th. 


Half-hardy annuals are treated in much the same way as 
tender annuals, but they may be sown outdoors after 
June ist. 


Mulching plants means the placing of a layer of loose 
material—old leaves, grass cuttings, etc., about the base of 
the plant in order to prevent too rapid evaporation of the 
moisture about the roots. 


A shrub is nothing more than a dwarf tree having 
branches which start at the ground level. 


Compost means a mixture of various materials to be used 
as fertilizers—manure, decayed leaves, old vegetation, etc. 


Loam isa soil in which the sand, silt and clay are ev enly 
balanced, making it mellow and friable. 


Deep soil means that having a depth of at least eight 
inches from the surface to the less productive sub-soil. 


Light soil is a term that has nothing to do with the act- 
ual weight, but means loose or sandy—open textured. 


A hot-bed consists of a hole in the ground, about two feet 
deep, three-quarters of the depth of which is filled with 
fresh horse manure to supply heat to the upper layer of 
soil containing the seeds. The whole is sheltered by glazed 
sash raised a foot above the ground on the south or east 
side, and sloping up to a height of eighteen inches at the 
opposite side. Seeds are sown in here early in March. 


A cold-frame is like a hot-bed, excepting that the excava- 
tion need not be so deep and old manure is used instead of 
fresh, the idea being to provide protection from the cold of 
winter or early spring rather than to warm the soil arti- 
ficially. Seeds are sown in the cold-frame about April ist, or 
the frame is used to carry young plants through the winter. 


Self-sowing plants are those which perpetuate them- 
selves through the seed which they drop upon the ground 
around them. They cannot be depended to come up in 
just the right place, but they may usually be transplanted. 
(Poppies do not survive transplanting.) 
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We are not going to tell you definitely just what articles HOUSE 
& GARDEN will have in the forthcoming fall and winter num- 


bers—the fact is we do not know ourselves. In taking over the 


In all of these plans, let us remind you that you can be of 


material assistance in the work that we have outlined. If you 
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have worked out some problem of gardening, or of home decora- 
dy magazine from The John C. Winston Company we received with tion in an unusual and satisfactory way, let us have a description 


of it with a photograph; we are always glad to pay for these 


es 


it hundreds of manuscripts and photographs—enough to fill these 


pages for a year or more were we content to publish them as they contributions. 
i) stand. But we are not satisfied to do that, preferring rather to We want you to feel that the magazine belongs to you; if you 
©} leave the magazine, for the present at least, in a state of flux. h do not find in its pages the solution of your own individual prob- 
vs MP 


|} Many of the articles on hand will be rewritten, others illustrated 3% lem, tell us. Our purpose must inevitably be to take up the 
with better photographs, still others discarded entirely. We feel s) things that will help the greatest number, but if your own problem 
that it is a very good thing for the future issues that we are now (i 


working in this state of discontent—it will be a sad day for the 


- 
C5 


does not happen to have this wide appeal we shall give you all 


the aid in our power, by letter. The experience and knowledge 








‘J 
¥. . ee ° ° ° . . 
magazine when we really do become perfectly satisfied with what *{ of our associated authorities on building, furnishing, decoration 
A . . 
we have. Rather would we be always Striving toward better | and gardening are at your service. 
} things, more helpful text matter, more effective illustrations, better 3) If this number of House & GARDEN interests you and you 


presentation. believe in the future of the magazine as we present it here, why 


We had but little more than a month in which to prepare this i not subscribe? Each month you will receive the magazine 
») 
¥ 










September number—a very short time in which to plan the con- { promptly on publication day and not risk losing important articles 
tents, have the articles written, lay out the pages, have the engrav- | from neglect to procure copies. A blank is appended for your 
ings made, and the edition printed. Considering the difficulties | convenience. 


under which this lack of time forced us to work, we feel that the 
result is not without considerable encouragement. But we realize 
the number’s defects. We are far from content to let it stand se 
for the best that we can do. It has but opened our eyes to the r 


possibilities of our field and given us but a glimpse of what may 

















in time be accomplished. 

















During the coming winter months we shall have much to say 4 
about the interior of the house—important matters of furnishing McBrive, WINsTON & Co., Publishers, 
and interior decoration, not forgetting the small home greenhouse 6 West Twenty-ninth St., New York. 
and plants that will brighten the long winter months indoors. Fur- GENTLEMEN: You may enter my subscription to House & 
niture will come in for a good share of our early attention—it is | }) GARDEN commencing with the...... number. I enclose $3.00 
really surprising to find what progress our American manufac- f therefor. 
turers are making toward a greater refinement’ of design and a | 
more intelligent use of beautiful woods—wall coverings, curtains, | — 


A ee A ee a ee ee ea a or ke a a oe ee Oe ee nr or a oe 


rugs, simple and effective ornaments, window-shades, enclosed 
porches for winter comfort—all these and many other subjects 
will be taken up and discussed in a helpful and interesting way. Woo jo #22. }}}©° 0085 *5 
Neealess to say, the illustrations will be a most important factor 
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Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 


where the Architect 


demand 


all 


and Owner 


uniform heat in 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 


always possible. 





MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
728 Arch St., Philadelphia 














Stanley's Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 


less and perfect. YMade in Wrought 
Bronze and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtie Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 790 Chambers Street 


i. In 
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Difficult Spots on the Lawn 
(Continued from page 94) 


Quite naturally the memorial rose brings 
to mind the myrtles— both yellow and blue. 
Walk on them as much as you will, you will 
never kill them out. Common and hardy, 
again, yet beautiful. The yellow myrtle 


has a silky light green leaf of yellowish 
tone; the blue has a strong, firm, waxy 
dark green leaf and a large blue flower 


like the flax. The blue myrtle is an ever- 
green and if for no other reason should 
be grown for winter uses. Its long trail- 
ing sprays are almost as useful as smilax. 

Queerly enough, the white honeysuckle, 
which loves so to climb, can be made to 
trail along the ground and completely 
arpet a difficult shady place. If it is 
meant for this purpose, the vines should 
be from the beginning drawn out over the 
earth and pegged down. At almost every 
joint the plant will take root, and must 
occasionally be mowed off with the scythe 

The result is beautiful as a carpet, and 
the honeysuckle 1 persistent that it 
will endure very dense shade, but of course 
much to expect it to 
more than rarely 

A picture of a 


18S SO 


it is too blossom 
village sidewalk comes 
into my mind. A high fence with lilac 
behind it is alongside me. The 
high board fence along the back vard gives 


' 
uusnes 


place to a neat iron one as we advance 
toward the front, and then comes into 
view a space possibly something over two 
rods square, in the shade of two or three 
pine trees in the side yard, covered with 
what must have been hundreds of thou- 


sands of tiny pale blue violets 

The flower that grows beneath the 
northern pines is the small pineland-violet, 
hardly half an inch across, pale in color, 
a dozen in one little clump, rising from 
the midst of an equal number of leaves, 
just as tiny, pale green and pointed at the 


ends. The whole clump makes a mass 
only about half the size of a child’s small 
fist. Someone had recognized that since 


the pines grew well in the yard the violet 
could also be grown there. Someone had 
planted a few, and, as years went by and 
no one condescended to pick so tiny a 
flower when the larger varieties were easily 
to be had, the violets had ripened their 
and scattered them abroad and 
every spring had seen a new crop of violet 
plants small and growing close 
together that the blooms and the leaves 
together seemed a blur of dainty blue and 
green. They made as charming a ground 
covering possible in a place where 
nothing else would have grown 


seeds 


SO so 


as 





How to Rid the Lawn of Ant 
Hills 


"THESE lefacements to the lawn can 
be readily obliterated by making 


holes in the ant hills to a depth of a foot 
or a foot and one-half, and pouring in 
carbon bisulfide. Use about one-half tea- 
cupful of this to each hill, making the holes 


mention HOUSE AND 





HIGH GRADE PRESSED METAL 


SASH PULLEYS 











Made with Plain Axles, Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearings 


Combination Groove for Chain or Cord 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


The American Pulley Co. 


29th and Bristol Streets 


PHILADELPHIA "e PA. 














THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





SILVER LAKE’ A 
EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED 


“SILVER LAKE A” 





Period lighting fixtures from classic to modern. 

Every detail carefully developed in a most complete 
line for your inspection. 

Architects’ designs carelully executed. Sketches 
submitted on request. 


Reading Hardware Co. 


Manufacturers, 


617 Market Street, 5. 1. Ps. 
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/ “Men Ought 
_ Never to be Paid © 
for Work that Machines 

Can Perform” 








Just as modern reapers and typewriters are better, 
quicker and cheaper than scythe and pen, so “High 
Standard” Machine-mixed paints are better, quicker and 
cheaper than the hand-mixed-by-guess kind. 

You can’t afford to pay a painter to nix paints when 
Lowe Brothers paint machinery does it and a good deal 
cheaper—infinitely finer—saving time worth 25 to 50 cents 
an hour and insuring satisfactory paint of greatest 
covering capacity, brilliance and wear. 





Gives Best Results 


because the formulae are proved correct by thorough 
practical and theoretical tests—both, and by the use of most 
improved machinery—and most approved methods— 
many of them exclusive. 

Determination to produce the best paint has been the 
watchword of Lowe Brothers for over 35 years. Isit 
strange that they have attained this end? 

The “Little Blue Flag” on every can is the unques- 
tionable sign of quality and economy and your positive 

otection in a line of paints for every purpose. “Little 

lue Flag” Varnishes are equally sure to satisfy. 

Remember this “Little Blue Flag” when buying paints 
and varnishes. Ask for “Owner's Responsibility” and 


for color cards and combinations. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, 


450-456 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
New York Chicago Boston Kansas City 








Beautify Your Place 
This Book Shows How 


Suggests what, where, when and how to plant to get 

most pleasing effects; gives practical advice and 
suggestions of successful landscape archi- 
tects, the result of twenty years close study 
and experience; outlines genera] princi- 
ples of landscape work also goes into 
details. Handy, compact, valuable. 
Sent Anywhere Postpaid Free 
If you expect to make any improvements on 
your place, write for this book. If desired we 
will aiso send the 1909 catalog of finest grown 
trees, shrubs, vines, perennials. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS COMPANY 
072 Marquette Building Chicago 
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two or three feet apart, in accordance with 
the size of the ant hill and the porosity of 
the ground. For a heavy clay soil, they 
must be nearer, but for a light, sandy soil, 
they can be nearly three feet apart. These 
holes can be made with a sharpened stick. 
After the liquid has been poured in, close 
the holes with earth, and also keep the 
mound covered with a wet blanket for an 
hour or two. The carbon bisulfide will 
not injure vegetation, but it will kill the 
ants.—The Country Gentleman. 


Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 


Can you suggest to me some method or 
means by which cut flowers can be kept 
fresh for the longest time? E. L. C. 


Fremont, Ohio. 


If the flowers are cut in the afternoon 
sprinkle the stems well, being careful not 
to wet the petals; all delicate flowers, such 
as roses and sweet peas, become spotted 
brown when wet. Then wrap them in oil 
paper and put in a paper box until the 
next morning. If the stems have been 
thoroughly wet, the flowers will be per- 
fectly fresh in the morning after being cut 
the preceding day. Before placing them 
in a vase cut off about a quarter of an 
inch of the stem with a sharp knife and 
wash the stems with warm water to re- 
move all traces of foreign substance. This 
leaves the flowers in excellent condition. 
If the stems are cut and washed the second 
morning the blooms and foliage will be 
again invigorated. When cut flowers are 
to be shipped for any great distance a good 
plan is td insert the stem of each bloom 
into a small potato, being careful not to 
bruise the stem. The moisture fed from 
the potato will cause the flowers to retain 
their vitality and freshness. J. W. H. 





Transplanting Evergreens 
BY T. E. WHITTLESEY 


A GOOD rule to apply in the matter of 

setting out or transplanting ever- 
greens is: Do the work a whole month 
before the usual summer drought or else 
a whole month before real winter sets in. 
The reason for this is that the roots of 
evergreens must be depended upon to 
supply the foliage with moisture every 
day in the year. If the tree, therefore, is 
put into the ground long enough before 
the weather begins to tax all of its re- 
sources, so that it may be well estab- 
lished and ready for the struggle, the tree 
will be far more likely to succeed. 

A newly planted evergreen would suffer 
severely from the strain of a few days of 
winter sunshine; for the bruised and bro- 
ken roots would not be able to respond 
to the demand for sap on the part of the 
foliage. 

Because of the resinous character of the 
sap an evergreen can not stand as much 
drying out of the roots as can a deciduous 





tree. The resinous sap in drying hardens 


Where A Broom 
CanZt Go 


The Bissell Sweeper is the every-day 
necessity and convenience of the home. It 
reaches the dust under couches, beds and 
other places where it is awkward and dis- 
tressing to use a corn broom, making an 
easy task of what is ordinarily a hardship. 
The superiority of the 


Bissell 


Sweeper is recognized throughout the world, 
and over nine million homes can testify to 
its efficiency and labor-saving qualities. 
It performs its work so easily, quietly and 
thoroughly as to win the everlasting ap 
proval of the user. It has robbed sweep- 
ing day of its terror, making the work a 

























pleasant pastime instead of a disagreeable 
drudgery. 

Bear in mind its great economy in dollars 
and cents, as it will last longer than fifty 
corn brooms. 

Buy of your dealer now, send us the pur- 
chase slip within one week, 
and we will send you a 
FREE a good quality Mo- ~ 
rocco leather card case 
with no printing on it. 

Prices $2.50 to $6.50. 


Free booklet upon re- 
quest. 


Address Dept. 131 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. SS 


(Largest and only exclu- fore \ 
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sive carpet sweeper 
makers in the 
world 
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Votes own individual rug, dif- 


ferent from all other rugs, and 

in a high class wool fabric 
adapted to your own decorations. 
If the rugs in stock colors do not 
suit your requirements we will 
make one that will, either plain, 
self-tone or contrast. All sizes up 
to twelve feet wide, any length. 
Seamless, wool weft, reversible, 
heavy and durable. Sold by best 
shops or write for color line and 
price list to ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 
& Co., NEW YORK. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, AUBURN, N.Y. 


Thread 


Ps 
Thrum 
Rugs 
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Not the Most Complete in America, BUT GOOD STOCK, well-packed, 
prompt service and fair prices make the enthusiasm of our customers 
contagious, and theretore our most effective advertisement. 


Our Catalogue 


Gives Bulbs and Hardy Perennials, is\ding « very 
—- nar F vices Select List of Peonies, Phlox and Iris 
Best Varieties of in good sized clumps. Shrubs and Trees for Immediate Effect. 
Fruits and a ac the Best in the World. We were awarded the 
Ornamentals Irish Roses, Gold Medal a the St. Louis Sapedisien. vi 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
S. G. HARRIS, M. S., LANDSCAPE DEPT., 69 HAMILTON PLACE 


TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 











ORNAMENTAL TRAINED FRUIT TREES 


Ellwanger & 
Barry’s 


Peonies 
Phloxes 
Irises 


Are Unsurpassed in Variety and Quality 


The Best Results are to be Obtained 
by Planting in September 


Iustrated booklet with descriptions and 
planting directions FREE upon request. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
Box H, Rochester, New York 








Cup-shaped Pear Tree Lyre-shaped Apple Tree 


Trained fruit trees are quite new in the 
United States but are features of gardens large 
and small in Germany, France and England. 
They are rapidly becoming garden favorites in 
this country, as their true worth is becoming 
realized. We are importers and growers of 
trained fruit trees and can furnish fruit-bearing 
stock in any desired shape or size for growing 
on trellises, lining walls or walks; growing singly 
as ornaments, etc. Plant some out this fall. 

Our richly illustrated catalogue containing 
complete information about Trained Fruit Trees 
will be sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


OTTO LOCHMAN & CO. 


WALLINGFORD, PA. 


























PEONIES 


FROM THE COTTAGE GARDENS’ FAMOUS COLLECTION. 


Our 1909 Catalogue containing a valuable treatise on the cultivation of the Peony and giving 
authentic descriptions of nearly three hundred varieties, will be issued about August First. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR A FREE COPY 
Peonies may be planted any time during the fall months, but September and October planting will 
give the best results, 


NOTE; Our enormous stock of one hundred thousand planta, enables us to furnish tubers of the very highest quality 
and-in filling ordera we uae undinded roots only, assuring an abundance of flowere the first season. 


COTTAGE GARDENS COMPANY INC., 
Queens, Long Island, New York 
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and effectually seals up the pores. When 
moving evergreens, then, even for a short 
distance, see that the roots are kept moist 
by a damp ball of earth or by means of a 
wrapping of.wet cloths. Have all broken 
roots cut off sharp and clean. 

Never cut back the foliage of an ever- 
green, unless it be the top of the main 
trunk or leader. Any attempt to cut back 
the tree enough to restore the balance 
between top and root growth would result 
disastrously, and even a little pruning, 
aside from cutting back the leader, will in 
all likelihood seriously mar the symmetry 
of the specimen. 

Nursery-grown trees, which have prob- 
ably been transplanted several times and 
have consequently developed more com- 
pact root growth, are of course the most 
likely to withstand transplanting. If 
these are sound, vigorous, and not too 
dried out in shipment, they are practically 
sure to thrive in a good soil. 

In planting, the hole must be larger and 
deeper than the ball of roots, and in the 
bottom there should be a good lot of old 
manure, well stirred into the soil, and 
covered with about four inches of good 
earth. In setting the tree, have at hand a 
quantity of finely pulverized soil which 
will settle closely around the roots after 
these have been spread out evenly and 
naturally. Firm the soil well as it goes 
into place, having been careful to get 
earth under all the roots so as not to 
crush them with the pressure from above. 
When the roots are covered, water copiously 
and throw in the remaining soil to grade 
without tamping at all. 

Stay ropes or wires may be needed if the 
tree is large. Where these are fastened 
around the trunk protect the latter from 
abrasion by cloths and strips of wood, and 
set the end stakes well outside the area 
containing the roots. 


Plant Peonies Now 


(Continued from page 79) 
late bloomer, very good. Madame 
Ducel: full double, light mauve 
rose, midseason, very good. 
Rubra: aramanth red, very early, 
good. Victor Hugo: brilliant car- 
mine red, late bloomer, good. 
SEMI-DOUBLE. 
White—Couronne d'Or: white with yellow 
tints, late bloomer, very good. La 
Rosiére: sulphurish white, mid- 
season, good. La Tulipe: almost 
white, shaded lilac, midseason, 
good. Mademoiselle Rousseau: 
white with faint pink tints, early, 
good. Marie Jacquin: semi- 
double, globular shape, white with 
faint pink tint, yellow stamens, 
midseason, good. Monsieur Du- 
pont: almost full double, white 
tinged with cream, midseason, 
good. 


Mass. Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains.) 
Kw Petit & Green, Architects, New York. 
s In writing to advertisers please mention House anD GARDEN. 
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Peterson’s Perfect Peonies 


won first prize (and four others) last June, at Queens, 
N. Y., for the best and most distinct varieties shown 
at the Annual Exhibition of The American Peony 
Society. 


“Che Flower Beautiful” 


for 1909, a gem of the printer’s art, tells you in detail all about 
the noblest and most beautiful outdoor flower of modern times. 
Want acopy? It’s free. 





Pink—-Marguerite Gérard: apparently full 
double, very pale pink, or flesh 
olor, late bloomer, very good. 


Red—-Armandine Mechin: loose, deep red, 
midseason, good. Armand Rous- 
seau: very deep purplish pink, early 
to midseason. Asa Gray: pale lilac, 
midseason, very good. Delache: 
dark red, midseason, very good. Eu- 
phemia: pale lilac rose, late, fairly 
good. Francois Ortegat: dark red, 








midseason, fairly good. General GEORGE H. PETERSON 
Lawton: purplish pink, late, good. Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Jupiter: deep purple, late, fairly 











good. Lewis Van Houtte, Group: 
dark red, late, good. Mme. Barillet ~ 
Deschamps: loose, pale lilac rose, Grow 
early, very good, shape distinct. 
Masterpiece: Tyrian rose (cerise), Chestnuts 
midseason, good. Victor Lemoine Like This 


Group: dark red, midseason, fairly 


good. Ville de Poissy: pale lilac For Profit 


rose, early, good. Virginie: pale 


Horsford’s Hardy Bulbs 


For Autumn Planting 


You can plant your Tulips, Daffodils 
and other bulbs in early September be- 
fore you leave your summer homes. Ask 
for Horsford’s Autumn Supplement before 
Covers'a 50, piece. placing your Fall orders. Many Herba- 














lilac rose, midseason, good. Whether you have one acre, or a hun- ceous Perennials may be set in late August 
dred, you can get bigger profits per acre or September and become established be- 
CROWN from Sober Paragon Chestnuts than from any a a : 

wits e other crop you could plant. fore Winter. Supplement will be ready 

Hardy, rapid, symmetrical growth; luxuri- shout the middie of Augu t 

ink—C aV > re ; ‘ ant foliage; spreading boughs; clean trunk ; cs -] dadle d st. 

Pink Octay © ; Demay . double irregular, stateliness ; immunity from parasitic blight— 
light pink, midseason, verv val- These qualities have been combined and de- F. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 
r veloped by science to a degree that closely bor- 
uable. ders perfection, in the new 


nent. SOBER PARAGON Fruit and Shade Trees 



























a's : . 
White—Avalanche: very good bloom, mid- Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut Ever reens Shrubs Vines 
. ¢ ee . > A single crop, Fall of 1908, brought $30,000 ] j 
season. Candidissima: pure (5.000 tashels @ 06.00 a bushel). And that os 
white with sulphur centre, early, chard was only 7 years old. a p Herbaceous Plants 
» ’ on T niy large chestnut! 1e worid, 
x od. Comte d Osmont: whit ec United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, says 
r : % c sthe nearest in quality 
with sulphur collar, midseason _ The Sober Paragon comes 
. ; “eg, to the native chestnut of any of the cultivated 
good. Festiva: creamy white, varieties that I have examined. It is of large LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
le , , 5d shi - . Festiv: size, fine appearance and excellent flavor.”’ 
ate, V ery good shipper. estiva The Sober Paragon eae the second yong =* 
x1 . rhi > 5-year old tree grew 500 burrs in 1 year. The 
Maxima: pore hey hite, centre usu- nuts average 1 to 2 inches in diameter—and 3 to Write for Catalogue 
ally flecked with carmine, large Snesin cere... ned trees for dalleun 
( , 4 We offer 3 to 5-foot grafted trees for delive 
and very vigorous, medium early, Fall, 1909, and Spring, 1910. Orders being THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
rerv 5 j . rhite booked now. 
wre good. Splendida: W h ite ’ Testimony from growers, commission mer- WEST CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa. 
faintly tinted pink, early, good. chants, poets ae etc. ee - —— - 
é . : Be t rices and partic rs. 
Alexandriana: purplish pink, early, Dookint, tageaher Wie p We own exclusive con- o Ranoe 
» ' T " rolo e Sober Para- 2RAND 
good. Enfant de Nancy: fresh a ‘chic competatted 'BARng EQUALS Sheep Manure 
SECT y M4 > a % etal se it Ss attached male 
a Rng ioe ag err came ee 4 pdors, Helps ‘mature’ hustle” For garden, 
Grandiflora Rosea: deep flesh pink, REE... A Oe a ryrsenlll iene UTA ued lawn, trees, shrubs, fraits and bouse plants. 
1Aces , , : rite ay for,the bookle >SS : . pau ; LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
midseason, very stiff stem, good. GLEN BROS, Nursery, Sole Agents, | STABLE $4.00 Daivered to your Preight Station: 


Madame Calot: very pale pink: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
valuable, early. Madame Emile 
Gallé: soft lilac, slightly shaded 


flesh, late, good. Mathilde Me- FERNCLIFFE COLLIE KEN NELS'®> 


chin Group: fleshy pink, mixed Are offering for sale puppies sired by the recently Imported Balla Salla Model, winner @ 
with small salmon petals, mid- | of over thirty first prizes in England. 


Apply now, 
The Pulverized Manure Go.. 25 Baton Stock Yards, Chicago. 


MANURE 























— . iieatuall'« These puppies are beautifully marked sable and white, and black, tan and white. They should 
season, good. Mons. Chevreul: develop into prize-winning specimens. 
violaceous pink, very good, early. An exceptional opportunity to get a Collie that would be a useful ornament to any home. A dog 


T: 5 al . possessing grace, beauty and intelligence not found in other breeds. Prices reasonable. Photograph 
Nivea Plenissima: very pale pink | on request.” 


and sulphur yellow, early, good. | WM. W. HORNER, - 54 North Second Street, Philadelphia 
Plenissima Rosea Superba: pink 
and salmon, early, good. Rich- 
ardson’s Perfection: very pale 
shell pink, late, very good. Stew- 
art’s America: pale pink, free 








By that we mean take up with us 


5 ‘ z oo ; " the question of building a green- 
bloomer, early, blooms in clusters. ; house. We build thesimple, small 
Triumphans Gandavensis: pale ‘i ’ houses as well as the large orne- 


og ‘ ‘ ~ ~ . —_ 2 mental ones. We certainly can 
pink, tinted chamois, early, good. » | y ee pg ve build a house to suit your ease, 


Luk Oe o2 oud ON Write and tell us exactiy what you 
Red—Camille Calot: violet rose, early as ; he Sadi! me pe 


good. Charles Verdier: purplish, itchi 

light carmine, late, good. Bhossaie > Hitchings é Company 
Devried: purplish red, late, very 1, | 1170 Broadway 

good. De Candolle: bright lilac 
purple, late, very good. Felix 
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Russell & Erwin Ma 


No. 26 West T wenty-sixth Street. New York 
No. 22 Lake Street, Chicago 





RUSSWIN 
HARDWARE 


KENILWORTH DESIGN 


ELIZABETHAN 


Booklet of designs will 
be furnished on request 


nufacturing Company 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


No, 1203 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 

















“If a man can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better rat-trap 
than his neighbor; though he build his house 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door."’——Emerson 








Established 1544 


FRENCH'S CROWN PAINT 


“Quality and Economy” 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 














WE BEAT THE WORLD 


~ WILLOW »=« 


We are Manufacturers of 


CHAIRS-TABLES - SWINGS -SETTEES-TEA CARTS 


WRITE FOR SKETCH SHEETS 
ALSO, WE MAKE TO ORDER ANYTHING 
IN WILLOW, PROM YOUR OWN IDEAS 


~ PALM BEACr 
. CHAIR 


Le 
~<) 







a. 

* . .. Ms _ “?, ty 
‘ ‘ *e A 

nina 
PTPERD bape 
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Excellent for FINE SEWING CHAIR 


plazszas, yachts, 

etc Seat 20 ins, square, Left arm has 

Equally suitable for wick pocket for Magazines or sew 
inatde or outetele ing, et Right arm is wide and flat 


CAREY & ARCHER, Mfrs., 
44th St. and Lexington Ave., New York 








Saves 
"3 
The Cost 

of 


Your Car 


Perfect lubrication—the kind you get 
from Vacuum MOBILOIL—will run your cara 
third longer and at a third less expense than if 
you merely trust to “‘lubrication,’’ the common, 
careless, chance-taking kind. 


Vacuum 


MOBILOIL 


is made in 6 different grades, one 
of which is made for your par- 
ticularcar. It saves you expense 
andexperiment. It protects ~our 
ear from friction, the haraest, 
costliest kind of motor wear. 
A valuable booklet on motor lubrica- 
tion will be sent free on application. 
Lists every automobile made, and 
shows grade of MOBILOIL necessary 
for its perfect lubrication. Contains 
track records up to date, and facts 
of vital interest to motorists. 
MOBILOIL in barrels, and in cans 
with patent pouring spout, is sold by 
dealers everywhere. Somalactarea by 















Branch Store: Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, L.. I. 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rocuestes, N.Y. 
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Crousse: brilliant flame red, very 
valuable, midseason. Henri Lau- 
rent: purple rose, late, good. Henry 
Woodward: lilac rose, late, very 
good. Isabelle Karlitsky: deep 
pink, midseason, good. Jules Calot: 
bright pink, shaded white, midsea- 
son, good. La Coquette: deep pink, 
midseason, very good. Madame 
Geissler: violet rose, base of petals 
light Bengal rose color, late, good. 
Madame Moreau: violet rose, early, 
good. Mathilde de Roseneck : 
lilac rose, late, very good. Modeste 
Guerin: lively bright solferino, mid- 
season, very good. Noemie Demay: 
mauve rose, early, very good. Presi- 
dent de Montezey: rosy magenta, 
late, dwarf habit, stiff stems, good. 
Souvenir de L’Exposition Univer- 
selle: clear violet, rose or cherry, 
late, very good. Ville de Nancy: 
rosy magenta, late, good. 

The tree peony differs from the ordiryna 
herbaceous type in that it is a woody shrub, 
three or four feet in height, which does not 
die down to the ground each year. It is 
well worth growing for the sake of its large 
flowers. On account of the tree peony’s 
bad habit of budding too early in the 
spring it may need a slight protection on 
frosty nights. Because of the slowness 
and difficulty of propagation the tree 
peony is often grafted on roots of the 
herbaceous type. If you happen to have 
this kind be sure to break off all shoots 
coming from the stock itself or these will 
choke out the grafted branch. Because of 
the enormous number of varieties of tree 
peonies it is harder to secure the most 
desirable kinds than among the herbaceous 
plants. 


Historic Houses of Litchfield 
(Continued from page 99) 


One of the most perfect of these is the resi- 
dence of Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, great- 
granddaughter of Julius Deming, and a 
descendant of ‘‘Dorothy Q.”’ Her father 
was John Williams Quincy, of Boston and 
New York, a man distinguished for his 
philanthropy and broadmindedness, be- 
longing as he did to that old Massachusetts 
family ‘with names in history’’ who gave 
to this country statesmen, diplomats and 
men of letters. Miss Quincy decided to 
build on Prospect street, at the corner of 
North street, an early Georgian house 
which, designed and built by John Mead 
Howells, of New York, is in full harmony 
with the historic houses of olden time. 
On the south side is a wide veranda from 
which is seen one of the finest views in 
Litchfield, extending for miles around and 
beyond the township. The interior of this 
house is as beautiful as the exterior, for it 
is filled with inherited Colonial furniture, 
Chippendale, Sheraton and other types; 
silver, in quaintest designs, with Lowestoff, 
Spode, and old Delft, and a collection of 
curios that are absolutely priceless. 

On North street, at a little distance 


GARDEN. 








from the Gould house, was the former 
location of Miss Sarah Pierce’s ‘‘ Acad- 
emy’’ which gave such prestige to Litch- 
field. This site was purchased by Mr. 
Frank Livingston Underwood, of New 
York, and some twelve years ago he built 
the house he now occupies. Mrs. Under- 
wood is of distinguished Connecticut an- 
cestry. 

Architecturally the house is 
ful reproduction of the Colonial period; 
its noble proportions and fine lines 
stand out against its background of land- 
scape and flowers, while the great elms in 
front, which have sheltered three genera- 
tions, complete the harmony of the pic- 
ture. 

A distinct feature of the old town are 
these same elm trees, which increase in 
beauty year by year. Two, with fine 
sweeping branches, on West street, were 
planted by John C. Calhoun, when a stu- 
dent at the Law School, and are the pride 
of the homestead where they stand. 

Perhaps owing to the fine clear air of the 
Litchfield hills, the rate of longevity there 
is quite remarkable. Three score years 
and ten is considered merely middle age 
when many inhabitants have attained 
eighty and ninety, and, in the person of 
Father Bacon, even one hundred years. 
A few years since, a gentleman, born in 
Litchfield, visiting there, called upon one 
of the residents, who had just celebrated 
his eighty-third birthday. He fell into 
conversation with his host upon the sub- 
ject of average longevity, and to his infi- 
nite delight the old gentleman, placing his 
hand on his visitor’s shoulder, closed the 
interview by remarking with entire gravity 
and seriousness: 

‘““Ah, George, I’ve made the subject of 
human existence a study, and have come 
to the conclusion that the critical period 
of a man’s life is from ninety-nine to one 
hundred!”’ ea 

The social life of the Litchfield of to-day 
is fully equal to that of an hundred years 
ago in its conservative elegance and gen- 
erous hospitality, and there is no so-called 
smart set’’ to disturb its fine air of 
repose. It has been said that the people 
of a hill-country are born with a love for 
their hills far exceeding the affection of 
the dwellers in the lowlands for their 
valleys; and it may be that factor which 
leads the descendants of Litchfield to 
return there, no matter how far afield they 
have wandered from their beloved hills. 
For, 


a faith- 


ae 


O’er all the land, our favored land, are hills and 
mountains green, 

From where the rugged Rockies rise in grandeur 
o’er the scene, 

To Maine’s tall forests,—but to eyes and hearts 
who distant roam, 

No hills are like New England hills,—the hills 
we love at home! 

New England hills! Their outlines dear 

graven on our hearts, 

With touch so tender, hand so true, that when 
the vision parts, 

By day or night they come to us, and ’mid fond 
Memory’s scenes, 

Thy hills, New England, rise aloft, the Paradise 

a of Dreams. 
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See the RED 


ae, Twist Electric Hose. 
it into a knot. 









—like a rag around a sore finger. 







400 pounds won’t burst it. 


onan 


Every section of Electric Garden Hose (made in Wilmington, 
Delaware) is stamped with a red trade-mark. Be sure to look for it. 
Pull it around sharp corners. 
You simply can’ 
or shape you get full pressure at the nozzle. 


ELECTRIC GARDEN HOSE 


(made in Wilmington, Delaware) 
wears twice as long as ordinary hose. It is built in a series of woven jackets 
(in one piece) of high test cotton alternating with layers of fine grade rubber 
vulcanized into a solid seamless piece. (Common hose is wrapped with canvas 


Electric will stand a higher water pressure than any other hose. 
Any length up to 500 feet. 
Although Electric is the finest hose ever made it only costs 
a cent or two more than common. Get your seedsman or 
hardware dealer to show you the hose and the trade-mark. 


Electric Hose & Rubber Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


CH HOSE— 


Trade-mark! 


Even tie 


t make it kink. In any position 


It has no body. It won’t wear.) 














WALL PANEL IN COLORED MAT GLAZE 
Special Design Made by 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


Eastern Office, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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> TEWART 
Iron Fence | 





Will beautify your grounds and furnish the 
desired protection at less expense than any 
improvement that can be made. 

Yombines dignity, symmetry, ornamentation, 
and durability. 

Backed by 25 years experience, an established 
reputation, facilities of production, patents and 
special features that place it far in advance of 
all others. 

Stewart’s is synonymous with quality and is 
specified by leading architects. 

Original designs in harmony with house and 
grounds is our specialty. 

Catalogue, estimates and suggestions cheer- 


fully supplied. 
AGENTS WANTED 
THE STEWART IRON WoRrRKS Co. 


1723 Covington St., CINCINNATI, O. 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 
































W. E. Schwartz, Architect, Camden, Me. 








DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


Produce soft, even shades in Moss Greens, Tile 
Reds and beautiful Silver Grays; 


Damp PE TRIFA xX Resisting 


INTERIOR and EXTERIOR COATING 
FOR BRICH, CONCRETE or CEMENT 


“If the coat fits, put it on 


Write for catalogue and samples 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 103-105-107 Broad St., BOSTON 


AGENTS—H. M. Hooker & Co., 128 W. Washington St., Chicago; 
W. 8S. Hueston, 6 E 30th St., New York; John D. 5. Potts, 218 Race 
St., Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 


Ore.: F. 8. Coombs, Halifax, N. 8.; M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. 
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House and Garden 


Heat @ Hot Water Any Time 


Without a Night Fireman 


made possible bya WitKs WATER HEATER in your greenhouse, 
barns, garage, brooders or anywhere that hot water and heat are de- 
sired. The WILKS IMPROVED COAL MAGAZINE is the only one that 
feeds itse\fand regulates itself, keeping the fire 10 consecutive hours, 
thus doing away with need of night firing and making 


WILKS Water Heaters 


as easily cared for as a kitchen range. Any desired degrce of heat or 
temperature can be maintained. We guarantee these heaters to work 
right and give satisfaction if installed according to our plain directions. 
Anyone can install. Wi_Ks HEATERS are strongly made of high 
rade steel and will not crack, as they have no sections—no bolts to 
joosen. Tested to too lbs. pressure. Successfully used for 50 years. 

Write for Book fvicv.tite Phat you want's heater for’and 

we will advise you what heater is best for your particular requirements. 


S. WILKS MFG. CO., 3556 Shields Avenue, CHICAGO 








RU G § AMERICAN «. ORIENTAL 


Chat would have seemed a foolish question once, but to-day it is worth 











looking into. It is fully discussed in a booklet just issued and which can 
be had free for the asking. Address 


H. G. SAXONY, 41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 











Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster THE CLIPPER 
Prevents Drarrs, Dust AND Window RATTLING. 
IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 


*C FAvy Bed 
PAT enTeo. 


The only Stop Adjuster made from ove picce of metal with solid 





There are three things that 
destroy your lawns, Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain and Crab 
Grass. In one season the 
Clipper will drive them all 
out. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 











ribe and heavy bed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening DIXON - ILL. 
the screw Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO.. New 
Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. (Fifty.page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 











SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range 
New Warm Air Distributors 








Open Grates and Stoves for 
Wood and Coal 


seca Seve for Leander.) Hl | Qin 
» Lure se, fc. 
HOSE 


SUPPORTERS 








Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Systems 



































WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
There are many reasons why you should COMFORTABLE 
have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
Appliances—the most modern, efficient, and METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
economical THIS GUARANTY 
| . COU PON-in Yellow 
| IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 19 ATTACHED THIS WAY \pg~= HOSE 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE SUPPORTER 
| Write to-day for further information and estimates GENUINE BE SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 
, i’S THERE. DEALER AND USER | 
Hotels and Institutions receive Special allention. Pair, Mercertzed 25c., Silk 50c. | 
5 d Heating C Ga Se. Soest = 
James Spear Stove and Heating Co, | GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
1014-16 Market Street . Philadelphia, Pa. TON 
cme o sent WEAR LONOER THAN OTHERS 




































The Kitchen Bouquet 
(Continued from page 8g) 


rarely grown in America, has thickened 
leaf stalks which, when cooked and served 
with a white sauce, are considered superior 
to celery. 

Tarragon cannot be grown from seed, 
but it is hardy and will live through the 
winter if mulched with leaves or litter. It 
is mostly used as an infusion. Cover the 
green leaves with vinegar and keep out 
the air. Ina few weeks it will be ready 
for use to flavor the salad. 

Basil isan East Indian annual. The 
leaves, of a clove-like flavor, are greatly 
esteemed by the French for the seasoning 
of soups, stews, and, especially in the 
green state, for salads. 

Of the minor herbs, anise and coriander, 
annual, and carraway, a biennial, grow 
much like dill, and their seeds are used to 
flavor sweets, breads and cakes. 

Saffron flowers are used for soups, breads 
and cakes. 

Horehound and Hyssop, perennials, 
thrive best in a dry, light soil, but as they 
can be obtained in a good condition from 
the druggist, it is hardly worth while to 
give them room in an ordinary garden. 





Fence vs. Hedge 
(Continued from page 107) 


severely at the time of transplanting to en- 
courage the sprouting of side growth. Cut to 
within six inches of the ground. Keep cut- 
ting back until a sufficient number of lateral 
branches have been secured. After secur- 
ing this desired end, the tops should be 
cut a little higher at each pruning until 
the desired height has been attained. If 
your lawn is small a hedge from two to 
two and one-half feet high, pruned in con- 
ical shape, is the most ornamental. 

The Japan barberry also makes a hand- 
some hedge, but not so desirable as the 
privet. The Japan quince, or Pyrus Ja- 
ponica, is another hedge plant that may 
be pruned like the privet, and in the early 
spring it makes a great show with its bril- 
liant red flowers. J. W. H. 


Wall Papers 


(Continued from page 83) 


sturdy oak furniture. Plain hangings of 
course, and plain paper of chevjot or silk 
fibre must be used beneath these friezes, 
but the strong coloring introduced in the 
friezes must be carried out in the color of 
the hangings, and in the rugs; they also 
require strong woodwork treatment. 

All-over designs are still seen; those on 
heavy cheviot paper are the most pleasing 
of the big patterned papers. One of our 
illustrations shows a heavy tan cheviot 
with an outline design in brown; with 
plain brown hangings, and walls judici- 
ously broken by doors and windows, this 
paper can be successfully used, but it re- 
quires a large room. 


12 In writing to advertisers please mention Hous® AND GARDEN. 
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